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CHAPTER I. 



LADY Mary's house. 



t€ 



My age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, yet kindly/* 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 



J ^TpHE Lea Grange is an old house in 
X one of the West Midland counties. 
It is a grey stone house^ many-peaked and 
gabled, with low, wide windows heavily 
mullioned and diamond-paned. It stands 
at the foot of a range of hills which, rising 
to a considerable height behind it, sweep 
away for a space in front, forming a green 
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amphitheatre^ smooth and velvet-turfed as 
a lawn^ round which winds a river, which 
seems to pause in its hurrying rush from 
the wooded straits above, and linger with a 
restful murmur ere it resumes its course 
through the narrow channel and steep over- 
hanging banlcs beyond; even the fretful 
stream shares for a while the repose that 
ever broods around that lonely old house. 
The view on one side is bounded by the 
shoulder of the rock round which the river 
winds ; hill rises over hill at the back, with 
soft mossy slopes and hollows, dimpled 
here and there with tufts of gorse and 
heather, and away to the left stretches the 
forest of Burnleigh, richer in autumn than 
any other spot in England, with the vary- 
ing tints of foliage that artists love ; 
startling the sleepy railway traveller with 
its sudden blaze of gold and crimson, flash- 
ing like triumphal banners on its fells and 
hollows. 
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But it is midsummer^ and not autumn, 
at the time of which we write; the trees 
wear their fullest foliage, their greenest tints. 
All is as still as if no life stirred for miles 
and miles beyond the old house, that seems 
to stand listening to the ceaseless wash of 
the sparkling river, pure and bright here, 
but dun and turbid by and by, when its 
course will be darkened by mill-wheels and 
factories. For the Lea Grange, though lonely 
enough, is by no means so isolated as it 
appears, lying there in the hollow. 

Following a hill-path above the house, 
you would come, within less than half a 
mile, to the park- gates of HeatherclifFe, the 
stately dwelling of a Baronet whose pedigree 
is older than his title, which some people 
think his great-grandfather derogated in 
accepting, though it was given in acknow- 
ledgment of services done to his country in 
her great sea-wars. And from the upper 
windows in HeatherclifFe, you may look 
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over the tree tops in the dells to where 
the river, leaving its idling and straying, 
sets itself to work to turn the mills of a 
manufacturing town, more thriving in past 
times than now, when the great commer- 
cial centres of Leeds and Manchester have 
absorbed most of its trade ; but still able 
to vex the souls of the Heathercliffites, with 
its tall chimneys towering in the valley, 
marring the beauty of the quaint terraced 
streets that climb the steep ascent from 
the iron bridge that spans the stream. 

But nothing of all this can be seen from 
the Lea Grange. The ancient house stands 
aloof, folded in its mantle of wood and 
meadow, dreaming on the river banks like 
a heron that has flown far from the clang 
of the noisy heronry to stand quiet and 
motionless by a solitary brook ; and on this 
summer day all is still, except the deep 
bark of a blood-hound protesting against 
the silence, and the cry of the plovers 
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wheeling round the moor, which once was 
forest, when the house was young. 

Who lives at Lea Grange? Lady Mary 
lives there. That is not her true title, 
which is hers only in right of her husband ; 
but her servants and friends call her Lady 
Mary — ^these in ignorance, those in sport — 
and she likes to be called so, and people 

« 

usually do what she likes, so we will call 
her Lady Mary also. 

She formerly reigned at HeatherclifFe ; 
but it is a long time ago, and when she 
became dowager she retired to the Lea 
Grange. It belonged to HeatherclifFe; it 
was uninhabited, and centuries old, but 
Lady Mary had always taken great pride 
and interest in keeping it in perfect 
repair. It had been a favourite resort of 
landscape painters and pic-nic parties who 
went to see it, not because they understood 
its archaeological value, but because it was 
"an object," and its wide rooms afforded 
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shelter in showery weather, and its thickets 
and shrubberies pleasant nooks for flirta- 
tion. 

But before Lady Mary took up her abode 
there, she had it carefully and tastefully 
"restored," and then went there for good 
and all, and routed the pic-nickers and 
the artists, so that Lea Grange is more 
silent now than when the jackdaws built 
in the chimney-stacks. 

Let us now look at the interior of the 
house, and visit its solitary mistress. The 
house is fenced off from the lea by a deep 
and wide fosse — some say it was once a 
moat, others that it was only a mill course. 
It may have been successively both. It is 
dry, except when the lowlands are over- 
flowed in winter, and it is filled with a 
rich and bounteous growth of American 
shrubs and evergreens that like cool soil 
about their toes — a glow of soft colour in 
the spring, a glossy shade in autumn and 
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summer^ a green glitter at all seasons. 
Crossing this fosse by a small iron bridge, 
you enter a wide quadrangle with the 
stables and offices arranged on either side, 
and in the centre two huge yew trees make 
a perpetual gloom with their spreading 
branches, and a quaint pavement with their 
gnarled and inter-twisted roots. Then, 
ascending a low flight of stone steps, you 
pass through a large hall, profusely decorated 
with spoils of the chase, in lands little 
known to the first dwellers in Lea Grange. 
Canadian wolf and bear skins, antlers or 
reindeer, and similar toys, while a model 
of a man-of-war stands at one end, and a 
stuffed albatross and a sea-eagle hover 
above all. 

Lady Mary's favourite sitting room opens 
out of this hall. It is a wide, low room, 
panelled and furnished with carved oak, 
and its many modern luxuries and orna- 
ments have been so tastefully chosen and 
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arranged, that he must be a rigid stickler 
for the antique whose sense of congruity 
could receive any shock there. There are 
two windows to this room, both lattice - 
paned and deeply embayed. One looks 
upon the quadrangle, and is filled with 
stained glass, representing Christ stilling 
the tempest, the other looks on the moor- 
lands. There are, however, two large 
carved oaken folding doors, which are now 
flung wide open, giving an unobstructed 
view of a lovely old garden, with fountain 
and sun-dial, and turfen alleys through 
clipped yews and arbutus trees, bordered 
with flowers in all their July glory of bloom 
and fragrance. But the eyes of those who 
enter this room may glance for a moment 
round it ; but will be rivetted with deeper 
interest on the beautiful old lady who is its 
solitary occupant. 

Her dress is a rich grey silk, open from 
the throat to the bosom, displaying a ker- 
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chief of the daintiest lace fastened with . a 
brooch containing a miniature framed in 
brilliants, which with some costly rings that 
glitter on her slender fingers are the only 
gems she wears. Her silver, silky hair is 
brushed off her face, and raised over a 
cushion, on which is placed a cap of the 
same cobweb fabric as her kerchief, with 
a rose coloured ribbon in it (for Lady Mary 
is "coquette"). Her complexion, though 
faded, is still delicate, her eyebrows and 
eyelashes are still dark, her brown eyes 
singularly bright and vivacious, age has not 
dimmed their keen intelligence, nor quenched 
the animation which was always the greatest 
charm of a most expressive face. 

She sits alone in that quaintly decorated 
room, the light from the coloured window 
panes flushing her pure old cheek, and 
quivering like a glory above her head. She 
is not looking into the sunny garden, nor 
listening to the plash of the fountain, nor 
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to the ripple of the river beyond it. She is 
gazing fixedly on a packet of letters that 
lies on a small Indian table beside her. 
Very faded and yellow they are, and they 
are written in a clear bold handwriting on 
the large letter paper used years and years 
ago, and some of them are "franked" by 
names well known in their day, though long 
since forgotten. 

Like many people who lead a solitary 
life. Lady Mary has a habit of occasionally 
talking to herself aloud. She speaks in a 
low voice, with a soft drawl in it, which is 
attractive from its very inconsistency with 
the resolute expression of her features, and 
the quick vivacity of her usual man- 
ner. 

** So,** she murmurs, " I was an old goose 
to think they would come to claim my 
promise. How should those children care 
for a story of the hopes and loves of sixty 
years ago ? So long ! So long !" 
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And she falls a musing. Presently she 
resumes. 

"Yet it is the same ever old, ever new 
story — like the foliage on that arbutus, ever 
fading, and ever renewed ! The dear girls, 
with the morning dew on their fresh roses, 
are incredulous of the past bloom on the 
withered petals of my pot-pourri." 

And then she laughs — a merry little tink- 
ling laugh that brings to her side a dog 
which has been lying crouched under her 
chair, and which now comes and puts his 
paws on her knee ; but is instantly repelled 
with a hiss and a claw, by a huge cat which 
is already in possession on her lap. That 
dog and cat are strangely out of keeping 
with the elegance and refinement of their 
mistress's surroundings. 

The dog is a coarse-haired, ill-shaped 
mongrel, of bull-terrier tendencies, with a 
sneaking air, as of a fellow who feels awk- 
ward in society above his level or his 
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deserts. His visage is divided down the 
centre, and is white on one side, and black 
on the other, so that half lies in light and 
half in shadow, giving him the look of a 
fighting man with a bruised cheek and one 
eye closed 

But if Waif is not the kind of creature 
to figure with distinction in a dog show, 
he is beauty personified compared with Stray, 
the cat, who has so far the advantage over 
him ; for if a pet is not conspicuous for its 
beauty, the next thing is to be unsurpassable 
in ugliness, a merit which Stray undoubtedly 
possesses. 

Such a cat ! His fur is a blurred and rusty 
brown, with some streaks of singed white 
and yellow in it, like a piece of ill-made 
toast. He is gaunt and rough, in spite of 
luxurious bed and board, and seamed all 
over like a moth-eaten mufF, with the scars 
of hard fought battles. His frame has been 
originally a powerful one; but one of his 
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hind legs has been broken in a trap and 
ill-set, rendering his gait something between 
a limp and a crawl, while the same accident 
has deprived him of three parts of that 
glory of the feline race, his tail. And as to 
cats, as to humans, "misfortunes never 
come single," the boiling over of a kitchen 
saucepan has scalded off all the hair from 
the mutilated stump, leaving it as bare as 
an ungloved finger, to which it has some 
resemblance, while his rent and ragged ears 
fall in strips and fringes over his glassy green 
eyes. 

Such a cat cannot be expected to look 
amiable, nor does he. The gloomy cynicism 
in his countenance is at least in harmony 
with his physical graces. No stranger ever 
enters Lady Mary's room without wonder- 
ing how such a dog and cat came there, 
and the story is so characteristic of her 
that we will relate it while she still sits 
wrapt in her meditations, awaiting the 
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arrival of her dilatory visitors. And readers 
who take no interest in our four-footed 
dependants may leap over the following 
chapter, to land in the next on the other 
side. 



CHAPTER IL 



WAIF AND STRAY, 



THE old lady was returning one wintry 
morning from a visit to a neighbour 
who lived some miles from Lea Grange, 
when one of her carriage-horses lost a shoe. 
The coachman thought that with care he 
could take his mistress home, as the roads 
were soft from a recent thaw, but she 
would not entertain such a proposal for an 
instant. 

She had noticed a smithy in a little 
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village they had just passed through — 
she did not mind waiting — the horse must 
be attended to instantly, and the horses 
were taken out accordingly, while her lady- 
ship sat quietly ruminating in her seat, with 
her footman keeping guard over her, to 
prevent a little mob of ragged children 
from pressing too closely upon her. 

Lady Mary herself would certainly not 
have seconded her attendant's praiseworthy 
efforts in that direction, for she passion- 
ately loved children, whether well, or ill- 
clad; but she was unconscious of them. 
Her drive had been long; her visit had 
been a tedious one ; and her ruminations 
had passed into a profound slumber, from 
which she was only aroused by the return 
of Holland with the horses. 

She was about to address him, when 
her attention was attracted by loud peals 
of laughter, mingled with oaths, which pro- 
ceeded from a knot of rough-looking men 
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who were amusing themselves in a yard 
close by — of which the gate had swung 
open, thereby revealing the nature of 
their diversion to the lady's disgusted 
eyes. 

They were employed in teaching a young 
dog • to worry a cat, and had selected as a 
subject for practice, a wretched creature 
that had been caught in a trap, and was 
consequently unable to escape from the 
arena; while, for better prolongation of the 
sport, they had given him the shelter of an 
old barrel. 

Puss was evidently no inexperienced war- 
rior, and understood how to make the best 
of the advantage allowed him. With fur 
erect, and glaring eyes, he crouched in the 
furthest corner of his lair, and although one 
of his hind legs trailed maimed and useless, 
he defended himself so valiantly with his 
claws, that the utmost encouragement of 
his brutal masters, seconded with volleys 
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of kicks and curses^ could scarcely induce 
the dog to return to the charge, in which 
he had been repeatedly worsted. 

On this scene Lady Mary gazed intently 
for a moment, and then turned to her foot- 
man. 

"Peters, tell that man I want to speak 
to him — that blackguard looking fellow 
with the grey felt hat." 

The servant obeyed. The men looked 
round at the unexpected interruption, and 
received the message with a shout of laugh- 
ter. Then followed a murmured confer- 
ence which Lady Mary could not hear, 

f 

but she could observe by their gestures that 
they were urging the fellow, whom the foot- 
man had addressed, to obey her sum- 
mons, which he appeared reluctant to 
do. 

At length, however, he went forward, 
with a lounging gait, intended for easy in- 
difference, and an expression on his evil 
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face half-servile, half-insolent. But at the 
lady's first words the insolence gave place to 
the servility. 

" Young man, I want that cat !" 

"The cat? I wouldn't disoblige your 
la'ship for fifty cats, but that 'ere is a most 
vallerable cretur, and I really couldn't 
part with him under a couple of sove- 
reigns. 

" You will part with him for nothing at 
all. I choose to have him. Peters, bring 
me that cat !" 

Very rarely indeed did Lady Mary issue 
an order that was not promptly and im- 
plicitly obeyed; but as the servant looked 
at the infuriated creature, half-maddened by 
pain and terror, he very naturally hesitated ; 
and his hesitation was received with a 
fresh burst of laughter from the spectators, 
while the man at the carriage door resumed 
his air of insolence. 

" Your la'ship would never go for to rob 
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a poor fellow of his pet cat? and such a 
pet too. Come, you shall have him for thirty 
shillings, not a penny less." 

" Very well. Since you will not give him 
up, you will find your amusement an expen- 
sive one. I am now going to Ferrybridge, 
to lay an information against you before the 
officers of the * Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals/ Peters !" 

" Me cruel, your ladyship ? Lord bless 
your heart, I wouldn't hurt a flea ! That 
cat now — he does enjoy a game of play 
with Toady — it's all play, every bit of 
it." 

" Well, the police shall judge of that. I 
suppose his hind leg was broken in play 
too ?" 

" No, indeed, your la'ship ; he got that 
misfortun' in a trap, in one of your 
keeper's traps down by Lea Grange 
covers. Cruel things, them traps, your 
la'ship/' 
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Lady Mary could not suppress a smile at 
this attempt to retort upon her the charge 
of cruelty, and she turned aside to hide it ; 
and one of the bystanders took advantage of 
the pause to whisper some advice in the 
first speaker's ear, by which he wisely 
profited. 

"Since your ladyship has taken such a 
fancy to pussy, well, I'll make you welcome 
to him. rU be glad of a good home for 
him, poor fellow, and I'll bring him up 
to-night for a glass of beer — there 
now !" 

"You are a hypocritical wretch," said 
the old lady, vehemently. "I'll not give 
you a shilling, and you may be glad to escape 
without a fine. Peters ! bring me that 
cat !" 

But the time which had been allowed to 
Peters for the contemplation of his sug- 
gested task had not reconciled him to its 
difficulties, and he was considering in what 
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terms he could most respectfully decline it, 
when the man who had acted as counsellor 
bestowed an unexpected kick on the unhappy 
cur, which sent him head foremost into the 
barrel. In a moment the cat had fastened 
upon him, and before he could disengage 
his claws from his hair, his master had 
adroitly flung his coat over him, and grin- 
ning with delighted anticipation of mischief, 
flung him unceremoniously into the carriage, 
where he instantly took refuge under the 
roomy, old-fashioned seat. 

But his malice was disappointed, if he 
expected to terrify Lady Mary. She sat 
quite still, and as unmoved as if her danger- 
ous fellow-traveller were a harmless lap-dog, 
desired Peters to tell the coachman to drive 
on, when the poor cur left among the 
ruffians uttered a piercing yell, in response 
to a heavy blow. 

" Stop !" cried Lady Mary ; " here, man ! 
rU take that dog, too !" 
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" Can't afford to give away Toady, your 
la'ship ; he's a prize dawg, is Toady, 
worth " 

" I'll give you five shillings for him." 

" Five pounds — and he's cheap at that." 

"After all," said Lady Mary, glancing 
compassionately at the crouching, half-fam- 
ished object, that turned wistful, pleading 
eyes on her. **I shall do no good by 
taking him, some other wretch will take 
his place, who will perhaps have to serve 
a new apprenticeship to ill-usage. Drive on, 
Holland." 

** Your la'ship shall have him for ten 
shillings, not to part him from the cat. 
They'll break their hearts if they're parted 
— them two." 

To this enormous fiction the old lady 
vouchsafed no reply, but held out the sum 
demanded. 

" There," she said ; " I have paid you 
for both cat and dog now ; but the next 
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time you indulge in such brutal amuse- 
ments, I will see that you shall be punished 
severely." 

" Shall I bring the dog to the Lea, your 
ladyship ?'* 

"No, put him on the coach-box — drive 
home, Holland." 

And away went Lady Mary with the cat 
and dog, with her servants profoundly dis- 
gusted with their new fellow-travellers, and 
the former owners highly delighted at their 
day's profits. 

From that time forth Waif and Stray, as 
their mistress named her proteges, were her 
inseparable companions, notwithstanding all 
her friends' remonstrance and ridicule, and 
repaid her kindness with all the attachment 
of which their respective natures were capable. 
Waif, the dog, soon understood that the 
feline race was sacred from his attacks, in 
the position in society to which he had been 
promoted, and contented himself with con- 
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temptuous tolerance ; but Stray never forgot 
the undecided battle, nor ever suffered an 
opportunity to escape him of revenging 
himself whenever he could take his enemy 
at a disadvantage. 

Hence the snarl and claw with which he 
repaid poor WaiPs demonstration of sym- 
pathy with his mistress' lonely merriment, 
and for which he was punished by summary 
ejectment from his luxurious cushion, and 
might have been further punished by wit- 
nessing the triumphant installation of his 
rival on that very spot ; but that something 
at that moment diverted the old ladv's 
attention, and caused her to look towards 
the folding doors that opened on the garden, 
upon which he hid himself behind the doors, 
watching for the happy moment, when 
Waif, forgetful of the ambush, should pass 
within reach of his ever-ready claws. 



CHAPTER III. 



WINTER AND SPRING. 



LADY MARY forgot the quarrels bf 
her favourites, and turned her head 
towards the garden. There was a great 
contrast between that quiet-shaded room 
with its air of still repose, and the bright 
pleasaunce on which it opened, glittering in 
the noontide sunlight, with gaily tinted 
flowers, and all alive with skimming butter- 
flies, and murmuring bees, and glancing 
dragon-flies, green, blue and gold, that had 
wandered from the river's edges, lured by 
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the £ash of the fountain that played among 
the rose beds, which were this lady's special 
pride. But her eyes were not now upon 
the roses, but on something more charming 
still. 

A wide turfed pathway, bordered on each 
side with plants of brilliant bloom and 
foliage swept from the door to a lawn on 
which stood the fountain, and near it a sun- 
dial, and then continued in a green, blossom- 
gemmed vista, till it terminated in a coppice 
of ornamental shrubs which hid the house 
and garden from the road beyond, and which 
was entered by a gate of which only Lady 
Mary and her relatives at HeathercliiFe had 
the key. 

From this coppice came a sound 
of sweet girlish prattle and light merry 
laughter; and then two damsels emerged 
from the bushes and came blithely along 
the green walk, their feathers dancing to 
the buoyant movement of their twinkling 
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feet, their frills and furbelows fluttering in 
the sunny air. They seemed to bring with 
them a fresh grace and glory to the spark- 
ling waters, and the gleaming insect-wings 
that leaped and hovered round them. Their 
human youth was the crowning charm of 
that fragrant, smiling summer scene without, 
and it was watched from within by the 
aged figure, sitting alone in silence and 
shadow. 

These girls were Lady Mary's grand- 
nieces; their father held a high official 
appointment in Canada, and they had been 
sent for a year or two to visit their relatives 
at HeatherclifFe, and have some experience 
of life in England. The elder, Ethel^ was a 
slender, graceful brunette of nineteen, with 
a clear, but rather pale complexion, and dark, 
thoughtful eyes. She entered quietly, and 
bending over the old lady's chair, dropped a 
light kiss on her forehead, which was gra- 
ciously received ; but before she could speak, 
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her sister, a bright-haired, blue- eyed crea- 
ture, pushed her unceremoniously aside, and 
throwing her arms round Lady Mary's neck, 
embraced her with a warmth that called 
forth an indignant remonstrance. 

" Go along with you, mad Maudie ! how 
dare you crumple me up in that fashion ? 
do you think I have time to waste in 
dressing myself four times a day like you 
feather-pated chicks ? Why can't you copy 
Ethel? she can show her love like a lady, 
and not like a hoyden. If you will be so 
demonstrative. Waif shall be my deputy 
to receive your boisterous caresses for 



me. 



" He would receive them quite as 
amiably, you cross old darling!" answered 
the girl. "You are angry with us because 
we are unpunctual, but it is not our fault, 
Cousin Estcourt came down last night, and 
he promised to bring us this morning to 
Lea Grange, but he kept us waiting so 
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long, that after all we had to start without 
him." 

" Estcourt is come, is he ?" said Lady 
Mary, glancing at Ethel with a smile. 
"That is quite sufficient excuse for your 
delay ;" but she was interrupted by an ex- 
cited little shriek of delight from " mad 
Maudie," who had been peering round the 
room like an inquisitive butterfly. 

" She has them ! the letters, Ethel, here 
they are, all ready for us ! oh, you dearest, 
faithfuUest of aunties !" 

** Put those papers down instantly. Miss," 
said auntie, " how dare you take the liberty 
of touching my private letters ?" 

" They are not private from us, you 
have promised that we shall read them, 
and we are come on purpose this morning. 
It will be so delightful to hear how the 
girls of a past generation felt and acted 
from day to day, in their own words too ! 
everything must have been so different. 
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Why, auntie, in your girlhood there were 
no railways, no telegraphs, no overland 
mails, no penny post." 

" If we had possessed that last advantage," 
said Lady Mary, smiling, ** these letters 
would certainly not have been. No such 
elaborate correspondence is thought of in 
these days; and I should have been the 
loser now, Maudie, for I promise myself 
so much pleasure in hearing Ethel read 
these letters, which are almost as fresh to 
me as to you. My aged eyes can scarcely 
decipher without effort those faded charac- 
ters. Ethel, read aloud the paper that lies 
outside the others, the one written in a 
different hand." 

Ethel obeyed, and read as follows, in a 
low clear voice. 

" The enclosed letters were addressed 
to me by my dear friend and school-fellow, 
Mary St. Felix, in her early girlhood, and 
contain the faithful record of her feelings 
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and interests during a period, which though 

brief, was very important to her. They 

were written in compliance with a request 

, which I made her when we parted, she to 

a new home in shire, and I to lie 

down for five years. Should she survive 
me, I wish them to be returned to her. 
The joys and sorrows of a life-time lie 
between now and then, but these memorials 
of our youth will be as precious to her as 
they have been to me." 

** Poor Janey !" said Lady Mary softly, 
" that was written many years ago, for she 
was not very old when she died; but the 
letters were only discovered a fortnight 
ago by her grandchildren in some recep- 
tacle for ancient writings, and were then 
forwarded to me." 

"But what does she* mean by Mying 
down,' auntie.^" 

"Ah, my dears, be thankful that thaf 
expression has no meaning for you. For 
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the girls of my day it had a very terrible 
one. Curvatures of the spine were more 
common then than they are now, either 
caused by the greater strictness with which 
young people were confined to the school- 
room, and the desk, or by the ill-devised 
mechanical contrivances then in use for 
growing girls. The remedy then in vogue 
for such defects was a straight hard board, 
with a very slight incline, on which the 
patient was compelled to lie without change 
of posture, for periods varying from one 
to five, or even seven years." 

"Oh, auntie, how shocking! did it do 
any good?" 

" None that I ever heard of, and it soon 
fell into disuse, on that account, I sup- 
pose." 

"Well, auntie," said Maudie, "you 
must allow that even the frivolity of our 
times has some advantage over yours ? 
Croquet, and polo, and garden parties, and 
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rinking, are surely better than seven years 
stiffening on a wooden board ?" 

" I do not deny that ;" answered Lady 
Mary, "but is a ceaseless whirl of 
frivolous amusement the only alternative 
from this * stiffening/ as you call it ?" 

"And how long did Jenny remain on 
her board?" asked Ethel. "And was she 
cured ? At least, she survived the treatment 
a long time." 

"She lay down for three years," replied 
Lady Mary. " She was a long time before 
she recovered the full use of her limbs — and 
she got up to be married." 

" Married ?" echoed both the girls in 
tones of astonishment. 

"Yes," pursued the old lady, with her 
arch smile, "things went on in that way 
then, pretty much as they do now, wooden 
boards notwithstanding. Jenny's old medi- 
cal adviser died, and was succeeded by a 
young doctor, who fell in love with his 
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patient, and disapproved of the * reclining 
board' system. So up she rose, and went 
with him to the altar, literally supported 
by her bridesmaids, of whom I was not one, 
although I was present at her marriage. 
But shortly afterwards she accompanied her 
husband to Edinburgh, and we never met 
again, although we continued to correspond 
for some years." 

"Well," said Ethel, "I am very glad 
she kept those letters — now we shall learn 
from them what a young lady ought to be 
like." 

"That will you not!" laughed auntie. 
" I assure you, I figure in those papers as a 
warning, not an example. I was a Horrid 
Girl." 

"Dear auntie," said Ethel aflFectionatcly. 
"Even you cannot persuade us that your 
portrait then could have been so utterly 
unlike what you are now, the characteristic 
expression must remain the same. But 
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we will begin our reading, and judge." 

"Not to-day, Ethel ; I am tired, and it 
is too late for a beginning. To-morrow, 
perhaps ?" 

"Not to-morrow, auntie," said Maud. 
"To-morrow we have promised to ride to 
Riversdell with Estcourt, and his time with 
us is short, and we must not disappoint him, 
must we ?" 

^^One of you must not disappoint him, 
my love," replied Lady Mary, glancing 
smilingly at Ethel. " Well, we will fix 
Tuesday ?" 

"On Tuesday," said Ethel, "you will 
be expected, I know, at HeatherclifFe — it is 
my cousin's birthday. Any morning after 
that " 

"Except Wednesday," objected Maud. 
"On Wednesday there is a croquet match 
at the Kite's Nest." 

" Oh, true," said Ethel, " and on Thurs- 
day the flower-show at Grays." 
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"Friday? Saturday?" said Lady Mary. 

" Oh, I am so sorry, auntie dear," cried 
Maudie. "I am afraid we must wait till 
next week. On Friday there is a Polo 
match at Halstcad Park — we are wild to see 
Polo — and the Raymond girls come to us 
on Saturday to " 

" Well — well, children," said auntie, 
with just the faintest touch of vexation in 
her soft drawl, "I do not wish to inter- 
fere with your engagements. These old 
letters can wait your leisure — and so can 
the old writer, too. They would never have 
been written if, in her youth, there had been 
croquet, and polo, and flower-shows to 
* improve each shining hour.' So we will 
begin next week ; but I must insist on one 
point to be scrupulously observed. The 
letters must be read throughout without in- 
terruption by questions or observations made 
by either of you. I do not wish to have 
the current of memory — which they will 
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necessarily stir in me — disturbed by your 
chatter, Maudie. You must promise me 

this r 

"Promise a dead silence throughout, 
auntie ?" cried Maud. '* Oh, I don't think 
I can engage for that, it is so tedious to 
hear anything read aloud, and to be for- 
bidden a question or a remark.'' 

"Well," said Lady Mary, relenting, 
"you may ask what questions you like 
when the reading is over for the day, but 
you are not to interrupt. Now go away, 
girls, and Ethel, tell Estcourt to come up 
to me this evening ; or — no, in the morning 
will do. You will ride past on your way 
to Riversdell." 




CHAPTER IV. 

LONG, LONG AGO. 

" For I have ease, and I have health, 
And I have spirits light as air 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth 
A merry heart that laughs at care/' 

MILMAN. 

SO the Lady Mary had to wait with 
what patience she might, for the 
glimpses into the far away Past that lay 
in those time stained papers, locked from 
her wistful eyes. But at length the girls 
found a disengaged afternoon, with the pros 
pect of a lull in the whirl of their gaiety ; 
for their cousin had departed, and his father 
had an attack of gout, and HeatherclifFe 
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had to be kept quiet ; so Ethel and Maude 
walked over to Lea Grange, and were 
presently seated in auntie's pleasant drawing- 
room. Ethel, the letters in her hand, sat 
in a low chair at the old lady's feet. Maudie 
leant back on a pile of sofa-cushions that 
she had disposed around h^r for the greater 
comfort of Waif, the cur, who accepted her 
attentions with as dignified a sense of right 
to them, as if he had been a courtly-bred 
Blenheim or King Charles, keeping his 
glance, notwithstanding, fixed jealously upon, 
the yet more favoured cat, who lay in his 
mistress* lap, to which honour he had been 
promoted chiefly to keep him out of mis- 
chief. Lady Mary herself sat in her ac- 
customed place, near the garden-door in 
her crimson-velvet chair, with the rich folds 
of her grey silk sweeping round her slight 
figure, and the dainty lace falling lightly 
over her silver hair, with a pink flush of 
excitement on her soft old cheek, and a 
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smile, half tender, half bashful, at listening 
to her own story in her own words from 
lips, young and sweet as hers were in that 
"long, long ago," while her still bright 
dark eyes glanced jealously from time to 
time at her youthful visitors, to read in their 
looks their interest and approval. And thus 
began 

i^etter S. 

** Lawn Cottage, 
" Ashfield, October 15, 18—. 

"My dearest Jenny cannot reproach me 
with my volatile habits now, when I am 
giving her such a proof of steady adherence 
to my promise — not even evading or defer- 
ing it for a single day ! You know I only 
arrived here on Monday, and this is my 
first leisure hour for writing, after settling 
myself in my new home, and arranging my 
few possessions comfortably about me, and 
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trying to familiarise myself a little with my 
new companions and their surroundings. 
I can see in fancy the warning smile with 
which you observe with your old senten- 
tiousness, you dear, didactic old thing ! ^ It 
is easier to begin than to persevere/ No, 
Jane, it is not so very easy to begin when 
one is firmly resolved to persevere, feeling 
too that a promise has been given which 
involves more effort than it seemed to do 
when first made. I have pledged my faith 
as a true friend to write to you, for at 
least six months, a full, true, and circum- 
stantial account, not only of every incident 
that afilects me from day to day, but also 
of how it afiTects me ; this is to be a record 
of feeling as well as fact, as unreserved as 
if it were a diary intended for no eyes but 
my own. That did not appear difiicult 
while we were together, when you could 
read (you said) in my face every passing 
thought or emotion before my lips gave 
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utterance to it, — which by the way, my lips 
are not slow to do, — and I could read in 
your eyes the indulgent sympathy which 
always softens every word of blame. But 
now when I am naughty, — and I can't be 
always good, — I shall be so afraid that I 
have overtaxed your indulgence, and that 
only the censure is forthcoming ; and I do 
so hate being censured, even when I know 
I deserve it ! 

"Still, I have promised to write every- 
thing to you, and I shall do so honestly ; 
it is not in me to use false glosses or con- 
scious disguises, you know that, don't you, 
dear? And after all, my shortcomings will 
not alienate you from me, for from the first 
you never loved me for my virtues (I do 
not know any one who ever did). As it 
happened, it was my vices that attracted 
you, to help, to pity, to reform — so may 
angels be dr^wn to sinners ! 

" How I like to look back on the day 
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I first saw you (this is to be a record 
of feeling, remember, and my present 
feelings are all retrospective). You had 
been kept from school for one 'half by 
illness, and were not there when I arrived 
as a new pupil, a poor little unhappy 
wretch of seven years old who had been 
for more than two years the spoiled play- 
thing of a dear old grand-dad, whose heart 
was as warm as his temper, and whose 
ideas on the subject of education were 
peculiarly muddy, while his principles — well, 
I know nothing of his principles — but his 
practice was not altogether commendable, 
in encouraging his little grandchild —for he 
did not precisely teach her — to curse and 
swear as emphatically as he did him- 
self." 

Here the reading broke off in a general 
exclamation of surprise and incredulity. 

" Oh, Aunt Mary ! you cursed and 
swore ? That could never have been 1" 
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" But so it was, my dears, I assure you," 
answered auntie, quite placidly. " I told 
you I was a horrid girl !" 

"Well, at least, auntie," cried pert 
Maudie, "you must admit that the girls 
of our day have the advantage of you there. 
If too much vulgarity of ^ slang* is tolerated 
among us, still no one considers it lady- 
like or womanly to swear !" 

" Nor was it considered so in my time," 
replied Lady Mary, "as you will find if 
you go on reading, Ethel. But, in fact, my 
childish training was an exceptional one, 
I was sent from Jamaica to England by my 
father, when scarcely five years old; the 
woman who had charge of me, the only 
female on board, was dangerously ill, and 
I was left to the kindly, but rough com- 
panionship of men who derived the greatest 
amusement from hearing me vent my 
childish anger in language which I had in- 
nocently learnt from them. This practice 
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of swearing, although fallen into just dis- 
repute with the younger generation of well 
bred and refined men^ still lingered as a 
habit among some of their elders, and my 
grandfather was specially addicted to iL I 
am afraid my poor grand dad must have 
had other habits equally reprehensible, 
although I was too young to know anything 
of them; for he lived in a careless, ilt- 
regulated fashion, — mingled in no female 
society, — and the male associates he had were 
not more staid or sober than himself. The 
oaths which I repeated when irritated, were 
matter of mirth and laughter among them, 
until I grew quite proud of my choice 
vocabulary, and even displayed it as an 
accomplishment. But this will doubtless be 
gathered from the letters — so read on, 
Ethel." 

And Ethel resumed her task. 

" How well I remember the day we first 
met ! one of the girls had been plaguing me 
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until I hurled at her one of my elegant ex- 
pletives, of which she forthwith complained 
to Mrs. O'Brien, who, horror-struck and 
disgusted, sent me to expiate my guilt in 
solitary confinement This measure, so far 
from effecting amendment, only kindled in 
me the flames of rebellion, and when the 
governess visited me, expecting to find a 
humbled penitent, she saw only a little fury, 
who clenched her hands, stamped, and even 
kicked at her, shrieking out such a volley 
of bad words as might have appalled a fish- 
wife! 

" Poor Mrs. O'Brien ! she fled from my 
uncanny presence, pale with dismay, and 
would have expelled me there and then, but 
that she did not know where to expel me 
to. 

"My father was dead abroad, my grand- 
father imbecile, and paralyzed, (he died 
shortly afterwards), and his lawyers and 
trustees, who had placed me in Mrs. 
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O'Brien's charge, had distinctly declined 
any responsibility beyond the punctual pay- 
ment of her accounts. And then, when all 
stood aloof from the transgressor, you, my 
gentle Jenny, came to her help. You won 
from the orphan the story of her neglected 
childhood, you soothed and comforted her, 
and pleaded for her, and so gained a docile 
pupil for some years for Mrs. O'Brien, and 
a loving and grateful friend for yourself for 
life. I can't say you cured me at once of 
swearing. I was so used to it — and — and 
it really was such a relief at times ! but you 
made me ashamed of the habit, and reforma- 
tion soon followed, although, oh, Jenny ! 
on the knees of my heart, and with deep 
abasement I acknowledge that even now — 
when suddenly or greatly exasperated — I 
sometimes rush away to a secluded corner 
and startle the echoes, if there are any, with 
a muttered execration ! 

" I wonder what awful result would foltew 
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if my present duenna were to enter this room 
and look over my shoulder at the frightful 
confession I have just penned? For Miss 
Selina Shelden, you must know, belongs to 
the very strictest section of the Evangelical 
school, that has lately come into fashion. 
She condemns balls as worldly, ribbons as 
sinful, a laugh as perilous to the soul's 
best interests, and — " 

"The page finishes here," said Ethel, 
" give me the next. Aunt Mary." 

" Another day, my dear. You have had 
enough for a beginning, and Sir Estcourt will 
be vexed if I detain you here too long, 
when his illness gives him extra claims on 
your attentions. Besides, the letters have 
got mixed somehow ; I will find that other 
page by and bye, and we will not again 
break olF in the middle of a letter, unless it 
is a very long one. By a letter I mean as 
many pages as were written at one time. 
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Letters were very long in those days. No, 
Maudie, no appeal. Put down that dog at 
once, and go." 



CHAPTER V. 

WHEREABOUTS AND WHO ABOUTS. 

" A dull rotation, never at a stay 
Yesterday's face twin image of to-day, 
While conversation an exhausted stock 
Grows drowsy as the ticking of a clock." 

COWPER. 

THE reading of the five following letters 
was carried on, on successive morn- 
ings, when the two girls presented them- 
selves at Lea Grange, and as no allusion 
was made to any subject but that of the 
MS. we will give them uninterruptedly for 
a space. 

*' My last letter was brought to an abrupt 
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close, dear Jane, by a visit from the clergy- 
man, (Mr. Beauchamp) wife and daughters, 
and it is as well that it wa^ so, for it was 
more than usually desultory and rambling. 
Now I will begin de novo^ and present 
you with a regular methodical sketch of 
my whereabouts and who abouts. Here is 
my formal address. 

" Miss St. Felix, 

" Care of Mrs. Shelden, 
" Lawn Cottage, 
"Ashfield, Herts. 
" Mrs. Shelden, as you know, is the widow 
of a chaplain in the Hon. East India 
Company's service, who supports herself 
and her daughter by taking charge of a 
few young girls whose friends have sent 
them home from India, or whom the climate 
has orphaned of any near relatives, and to 
whose care I, who am in the latter case, 
have been entrusted by my grandfather's 
executors, because I suppose they did not 
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want my society themselves, and did not 
know what else to do with me, since 
English people do not dispose of a girl as 
they do in France, by making her over 
arbitrarily at once to a convent or — a hus- 
band. 

** I am glad it is so, for to me, who love 
liberty, I do not know which alternative 
would be the worst — the first, probably — 
because one couldn't run away from that! 
(*Fie! wrong!' from Jane.) 

** Well, Mrs. Shelden is a very old lady, 
very small, very withered, and always 
arrayed in a profusion of scarlet shawls and 
a huge turban. So shrunken is she that 
she gives you the idea of there being nothing 
left of her but two small black eyes; a tur- 
ban, and three long teeth ! she reminds me 
very much of Wolf in * Little Red Riding 
Hood/ But she is not wolfish at all, poor 
old dear, she is quite lamb-like, and her 
only joy is to sit close to a blazing fire, and 
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read all the novels, old and new, that she 
can get hold of. She is rather infirm, and 
as deaf as a post, with a strange kind of 
deafness, for she only hears what is said in 
a whisper. You may hollo to her with all 
your might, and she seems conscious of no 
reverberation, but speak a yard or two off 
from her in a soft whisper, and she will 
startle you by a distinct and sensible reply. 
What an awkward companion she would be 
for two clandestine lovers ! Her daughter 
Selina is an old maid, in the hopeless stage 
of celibacy. She is certainly no beauty, 
small and slight, with pale hair, pale cheeks, 
pale eyes, though sometimes a faint colour 
comes into her cheek, and a faint light 
comes into her wistful eyes, that makes it 
seem possible that she might once have been 
interesting, if not pretty. 

" As I told you yesterday, she is painfully 
pious, and seems to live in the constant ap- 
prehension of sin, either in herself or others. 
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Our Heavenly Father, to her, resembles the 
father of our schoolfellow, Jessie Burns, 
who used to hang a birch rod over the fire- 
place in every room which his children 
frequented. I am terribly afraid of her, for 
I am, and always was, so sensitive to blame 
and praise; and I know I shock her con- 
tinually by my levity of thought and phrase, 
though she does not think it wise in these 
early days of our intercourse to scare me 
from better .paths by too frequent reproof. 
Besides, she has no real authority over me. 
My relations are with the old lady, as 
ostensible mistress of the house which is to 
be my home until — well, perhaps until 
some perfect specimen of the genus homo 
promotes me to preside over his — and 
'when will that be, says the bell(e) of 
Stepney ?' 

"At present there is only one other boarder 
at Lawn Cottage besides myself, but another 
young lady is expected to arrive next week. 
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at\d then Mrs. Shelden's * Orphan Asylum' 
will be full. 

" That other boarder, however, is not a 
self-supporting one as yet. She is, I 
believe, the child of a niece of Mrs. 
Shelden's, who died in giving her birth, 
and her father, a soldier, fell at Badajoz. 
Bertha Vanston is to go out as governess 
when she is two years older, and has been 
carefully educated with that object. She is 
seventeen, just six months younger than I 
am, but she looks quite a child, with her 
slight graceful figure, and her long golden 
curls. She reminds me of one of Raphael's 
angels ; but she is so reserved and shy, that 
I cannot as yet say whether her saintly 
exterior is, or is not, a true index to her 
mind. I do not feel any yearning to inti- 
macy with any of these worthy folk, Mrs. 
Shelden is too old, Miss Shelden too strictly 
religious, Bertha too silent and timid — too 
good for me besides. 
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"I am eagerly looking forward to the 
arrival of the stranger, Miss Delmar. 
Bertha says that they know nothing of 
her except that she is from Ireland, (yet 
Delmar is not an Irish name surely ?) and 
has been recommended to Mrs. Shelden by 
an old friend, who is a distant relative of 
hers. I hope she may prove a lively com- 
panion to me, for I do long for some one 
to laugh with. Miss Selina, I fancy, con- 
siders laughter to be of the nature of sin, 
so it is well for her that it is a sin to which 
she seems never tempted. Bertha only 
smiles faintly at my sallies, smiles under 
protest as it were, and the smile only flickers 
round her soft lips and never rises to her 
dreaming violet eyes, and the old lady's 
deafness debars her from sympathy with 
any mirth; — who could learn to laugh 
in whispers? So till Miss Delmar comes 
I must look around me for food for 
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merriment, and verily the pasturage is 
scant. 

" Ashfield does not seem to be a very lively 
village. It is about fourteen miles from 
London, and a stage coach goes up to 
town every morning, and returns every 
night, an incident which has, I suppose, 
some interest for the humbler residents, who 
meet it to receive their guests or their 
parcels ; but the grandees of the place drive 
to London in their own phaetons, or gigs, 
or curricleSy and so are less dependent on 
the * mail' for their resources. 

"The village proper consists of a long 
wide street, two miles in length, begun by 
two or three rival posting establishments, 
and ended by an inn or two of less preten- 
sion but more social activity, and bordered 
on each side by shops with intervals of 
respectable, old-fashioned, double-fronted, 
brick houses, with rows of quaintly cut elm 
or poplar trees in front, enclosed with posts 
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and chains from the turnpike road, and with 
trim gardens at the back. These houses 
are principally tenanted by retired tradesmen, 
aged bachelors, maidens of limited in- 
comes, and such small deer. But to find 
the aristocrats of Ashfield, you turn aside 
from the street and follow the windings of 
sheltered lanes, and umbrageous roads for 
nearly a mile, until you arrive at the beau- 
tiful old parish church, around which are 
grouped, at greater or less distances, the 
comfortable dwellings of the rector, Mr. 
Beauchamp; the doctor, Mr. Foster; the 
costly gardens and shrubberies of Mr. Hal- 
lam's * Ashfield Lodge;' and Dr. Garnet's 
stately house, of which the gardens adjoin 
Mrs. Shelden's. 

" All these mansions are of ancient date, 
and bear the traces of long past grandeur. 
The son of Oliver Cromwell, on resigning 
the rule his stronger father had bequeathed 
him, had retired to Ashfield to enjoy his 
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inglorious privacy, and around him, as in 
a kind of St. Germain's, clustered many of 
the old Puritans of his father's court, who 
found themselves happier, or perhaps safer, 
in such seclusion. Some of their descendants 
still remain there in houses of red brick, with 
white facings, with wide staircases, halls, 
and galleries, with the elaborate decoration 
then in vogue, and surrounded with gardens 
and lawns, shadowed by noble cedars and 
cypress trees, some of which, perhaps. Sir 
Walter Raleigh himself may have planted. 
Nay, so rich is Ashfield in old historical 
traditions, that there is one old house, not 
yet fallen into decay, to which it is said 
Cardinal Wolsey retired in his disgrace, with 
some trees still left of the avenue in which 
he used to walk, and look through — as now 
we look — on the tower of the grey old church 
and the green velvet meadows through which 
flows the lazy Lea." 

"That must be an interesting village," 
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cried Ethel, "but, auntie, your description 
of it would not be like it now ?" 

"Scarcely, my dear; I have not seen it 
myself for many years, but I am told that 
many of the grand old houses have been 
pulled down, and modem villas erected on 
their sites. There is a railway station of 
course, plenty of omnibuses crowded with 
pleasure seekers on summer days, tea gar- 
dens and dancing grounds ad libitum. Most 
of the old families too have died out, or 
gone away, and their places are filled by 
wealthy city men, brokers, stockbrokers, 
pawnbrokers, for all I know. There is gas 
now in the old street, two more churches, 
and chapels innumerable, a greater change 
perhaps in my time, than in my time from 
Cromwell's, or in Cromwell's from Queen 
Elizabeth, or King Harry's. But there are 
still the noble cedars beneath which I used 
to walk * in maiden meditation, fancy free,' 
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and the swans still float noiselessly on the 
river that steals by at their feet 

" I ask, are the nightingales singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm.** 

" Ah well, the song must have lost its old 
significance, the flowers their old sweetness, 
and I never can find it more here where 
* I smell the mould above the rose.' Why 
should we yearn so passionately for out- 
ward permanence, when every year, every 
day, brings a greater change within ? There, 
go away into the sunshine, children, I am 
walking in a shadow which ought not to 
fall on you. Stay, Maudie, take Waif 
down the garden with you. He has a way 
of staring at me when I am a little depressed, 
which provokes me by its evident sugges- 
tion of that most aggravating kind of com - 
fort, the * it might have been worse' style. 
His look says so plainly, *Do you grieve 
because you have not, like me, a dim past, 
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and a bounded future; would you choose 
a life like mine, without the regrets which 
are the seed of your hope ?' " 

"He's a wonderful dog indeed/' said 
matter-of-fact Maudie, " if he says anything 
like that. I can read his look better, 
auntie." 

''Aye, Miss Pert," smiled the old lady, 
easily diverted from her passing mood of 
sadness, ''and pray what do you read in 
it?" 

"I read this," replied the girl, — "«ry 
lady looks as if she wants her lunch, I hope 
a bone is coming for me. For you know, 
auntie, you do want your dinner, or you 
would not send us away in the middle of a 
letter." 

"It is not the middle," said Ethel, "it 
ends here. These letters end very abruptly. 
Aunt Mary ?" 

" That was the fashion of them, my 
dear. I never was methodical in my life, 
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and they are not quite perfect perhaps. 
You must just take them as they are. 
Enough for to-day. I wish to be alone." 



« 



CHAPTER VI. 

A WASTED TOILET. 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' 'th centre, and enjoy broad day." 

SAMSON AGONISTES. 



THE dulness of this new life of mine 
is fast driving me to desperation ! 
I must say or do something very wicked to 
preserve my spirits from stagnation ! even 
an agony of remorse would be a relief, in 
the way of excitement. — Talk of the res- 
traints of our school girl days, from which 
we used to long to be freed, and fancy all 
sorts of bewildering delights that would 
follow on our freedom. — There is little 
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promise of such joys thus far, and if they 
are much longer delayed, I shall be too 
stupefied to profit by them. I was seated 
just now in the breakfast room, looking 
out across the lawn upon the gardens of a 
house opposite, from which the river divided 
us. Old Mrs. Shelden, who rises late, has 
not yet come downstairs ; Bertha was sitting, 
at one end of the table writing a French 
exercise ; Miss Selina at the other end adding 
up her butcher's book, with a bundle of 
tracts beside her. I gazed pensively out of 
the window, and drummed " The Battle of 
Prague," upon the glass. Selina looked 
up. 

" Leg of mutton, 9 lbs. 3 oz. at 6^ 
per lb. is — my dear Miss St. Felix, forgive 
me for reminding you that * minutes make 
eternity. 

ft 

" Some minutes are nearly as long cer- 
tainly, ma'am." 

"Four and nine, is thirteen; thirteen 
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farthings are — precious, Miss St. Felix, is 
every minute to an immortal soul." 

"That seems hardly logical, Madam. 
Why should anything be more precious the 
more one has of it (except perhaps a large 
family of children) ?" 

Bertha interrupted in her low soft voice. 
" If we could find some pleasant occupation 
for Miss St. Felix, she might not think the 
moments so long ?" 

(Miss St. Felix, snappishly) " If you could 
find me some amusement, it would be more 
to the purpose." 

Miss Shelden, absently, "Amusement 
is — to a calf's head — quite a mistake — I 
never ordered that." 

" I believe you incapable of the mistake 
of ordering amusement, even where it would 
be better appreciated. Miss Selina." 

Bertha smiled her faint smile, and 
dropped her eyes on her theme again. 
— Miss Shelden resumed. 

F 2 
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"Amusement is not the end for which 
life was given us." 

" So I find," (very emphatically.) 

" But if you need occupation, my dear, 
would you mind stitching covers on these 
tracts for me ?" 

I took the tracts obediently ; but having 
robed one or two of them in their brown 
paper " surtouts," I flung them aside with 
a yawn, and rose. " I want fresh air, it is 
quite a summer morning. Come out for a 
walk, Bertha?" 

" Not at present, I am expecting the 
Count de Montreuil." 

" Expecting who ?" I cried with a shout 
of surprise, which frightened Bertha, I sup- 
pose, for she coloured and faltered. 

" The — my — my French teacher." 

" You said the Count Something ?" 

Bertha looked towards her aunt, who 
gave this explanation in reply, 

" The Count de Montreuil is the son 
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of a French emigre^ who lost all but his 
title in the revolution. His estates were 
seized by a relative, from whom, shortly 
before his death, he accepted asmall annuity, 
on condition of leaving him in undisturbed 
possession of his heritage. The young 
Count finds this sufficient for his require- 
ments, and does not teach French for pay ; 
but his father received some kindness from 
my mother when he first came to England, 
and was so good as to ofiFer his assistance 
to my cousin in her studies." 

'* And how often does he come ; he has 
not been here since I came ?" 

" He comes twice a week, oftener some- 
times. He has not come for the last fort- 
night because he has been visiting at 
Greenlands. He is taken a great deal 
of notice of by the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood." 

"Dear me! Miss Shelden, are you not 
afraid to entrust any branch of Bertha's 
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studies to a foreigner, — a Papist, — a Jesuit 
perhaps ?" 

The old Count," answered Miss Selina, 
was a Protestant," from the South of 
France, and his wife was an English- 
woman, indeed a distant connection of my 
own. So you see. Miss St. Felix, Bertha 
runs no risk." 

Hum, — I glanced at the French scholar, — 
she was bending over her cahier^ her small 
white hand supporting her dimpled chin, 
her long fair ringlets falling over her face 
down to her slender waist. She looked 
such a baby that I dismissed the thought 
which had flitted through my evil brain, that 
there might be other risks incurred by the 
youthful pupil of a young disinherited 
Count. 

However, Miss Selina was alive to the 
necessary decorums of the case. She was 
now again absorbed in her butcher's book, 
but the baker's and the grocer's lay beside 
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her, and she evidently did not dream of 
leaving her young relative to take her 
French lesson alone. 

So, unwilling to be suspected of an 
ill-bred curiosity (though I should have 
liked to have a peep at the expatriated 
Count), I rose, and went upstairs to get 
my hood for a stroll in the grounds. It 
was a new hood that I had never worn, a 
pretty dark blue velvet, quilted, and lined 
with crimson satin ; and I stopped, naturally, 
before the glass as I passed, to see how it 
became me. Oh, Janey, do you recollect 
the awful mirrors with which Mrs. O'Brien 
us^d to try (not always successfully) to 
deprive us wretched girls of any satisfac- 
tion in our own reflections? Miss Wilson's 
glass, which was nearly square, and gave 
back an image like the rising sun on a 
sign board? Or Molly Pritchard's, which 
was long and narrow, and of a greenish 
tint, and made one look like a '^ castle 
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spectre," or the ghost in a magic lantern ? 
Or Lucy Davies's, which was all but trian- 
gular, and cracked down the middle, so as 
to multiply one's nose by three? And how 
after looking into these ingenious contri- 
vances for repressing conceit, we would 
turn and draw one another before them, 
to judge of the degree of illusion for 
which we must make allowance. 

Well, my present mirror is not one 
of that kind. Indeed, Miss Shelden is so 
rigorously conscientious and truthful, that 
however she might deplore the necessity 
for such a concession to human frailty, 
when she has a glass at all, it will not be 
a lying one. 

My toilet glass is not large, but it is 
a real pleasure to look in it. It told me 
in reply to my dispassionate inquiry, that 
the blue and crimson were very becoming 
to my bright colour and dark hair and 
eyes, and that the arch espieglerie that you 
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used to say played in every dimple on 
cheek and chin, was admirably set off by 
the coquettish simplicity of the hood, which 
has so much more grace and none of the 
formality of a bonnet. But, oh dear, for 
all that I can tell, the hood will be worn 
out, and the face too, before any but my- 
self and my mirror praise it. And I turned 
away with a sigh, humming, with a varia- 
tion of my own, the old song. 

*' If that none is bj to see 
What care I how fair I be ?** 

I went out into the grounds, which, 
as is frequently the case at Ashfiel, dare 
very extensive for the size of the house. 
I prowled about the garden for awhile, and 
then strolled into a shrubbery which led 
round the side and back of the cottage, 
and opened on the road. I soon arrived at 
the boundary, and stood leaning over the 
gate, and looking wistfully into the road. 
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which, however — at least at present — looked 
as unfrequented as the garden paths. I 
longed to go forth and explore a little; 
but etiquette forbade the idea of roaming 
abroad unaccompanied, and as the longing 
grew stronger, I valiantly withdrew from 
temptation, and turned back into the cop- 
pice, where I threw myself on a rustic 
seat which commanded a view of nothing 
in particular, and closing my eyes, listened 
meditatively to a robin that was shrilling 
his loud song near, and thought of — I don't 
remember what I did think of — but I be- 
came conscious of a step approaching some- 
what uncertainly, as my quick ear de- 
tected — over the fallen leaves with which 
the paths were beginning to be thickly 
strewed. 

I looked up, and beheld advancing 
towards me — oh ! Gemini ! A Man ! a man ! 
a young man ! and by his dress and carriage 
a gentleman ! ! 
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Never was sail more welcome to 
mariner shipwrecked on a desert isle! I 
could have fallen down on my knees, as 
Linnaeus did, when he saw the gorse in 
flower, and thanked heaven for the goodly 
sight ! But I did not. No, I sat quite still, 
gave just a little twitch to my hood, lest it 
should have slipped awry, and then gazed 
pensively on my pretty little boots, while 
I watched, under my eyelashes (long eye- 
lashes are very useful), the stranger's slow 
approach. 

He advanced slowly — so slowly that I 
had time to note his appearance minutely. 
He was tall and very elegantly formed; 
an advantage which was made the most 
of by a careful, though by no means dan- 
dified, toilet. His features were delicate 
and refined ; but there was a languor about 
his bending figure and downcast eyes that 
suggested ill-health, or melancholy arising 
from some other cause. 
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He took not the slightest notice of 
me, but came on, apparently tracing a 
path among the dead leaves with a walk- 
ing stick. Nearer — nearer — (is the man 
dreaming, or mad? — surely he will not 
pass me)— so close I could almost touch 
him— without even looking up! Oh! I 
cannot stand that I I give a little cough, 
(very improper I know, but — ) He started, 
stopped, and said in a pleasing voice, with 
a very slight foreign accent. 

" Bertha, my child, are you there ?" 
Now, of course, Janey, I had not 
forgotten Mrs. O'Brien's oft repeated warn- 
ing, never, on any pretence, to reply to 
a gentleman to whom I had not been in- 
troduced, far less address him. But the. 
exigencies of my present forlorn situation 
seemed to me a sufficient excuse for over- 
stepping some conventional restraints. So 
I gave my head just a little toss, arranged 
the hood, which had fallen too forward over 
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my face (the one fault of hoods), and 
replied a little saucily. 

"Flattered, I am sure, by such a mis- 
take, but I should not have thought it a 
likely one." 

He paused a moment, as if dwelling 
on my words, which were certainly not re- 
markable ones, and then said, 

"A thousand pardons. Is Miss Van- 
ston ?" 

"Miss Vanston is in the house, pre- 
paring for your visit, if, as I imagine, 
I speak to M. le Comte de Mon- 
treuil ?" 

"At your service, Madame," he said, 
raising his hat, and by that action display- 
ing a broad white forehead, shaded with 
dark, wavy hair, and large dark melancholy 
eyes, which had in them a strange, wander- 
ing expression. 

" Madame ?" I repeated, with a laugh. 
" You mistook me for a child a moment since. 
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and you address me as an elderly lady 
now." 

" Oh, pardon, Mademoiselle," he an- 
swered, plaintively, " I am blindJ^ 

The announcement gave me quite a 
shock, for, except for the uncertain gaze 
I mentioned, and a slight dimness which 
only a close observation could detect, 
there was no outward sign in his eyes of 
their terrible infirmity. All my rising 
levity was quenched at once, in sympathy 
and compassion which I dared not express, 
and so remained awkwardly silent. I pre- 
sume he divined my emotion, and wished to 
restore me to self-possession, for he rejoined 
with a smile. 

" You have done me the honour to 
name me, may I venture to guess that 
I am speaking to the young lady 
whom Mrs. Shelden told me a fort- 
night ago she was expecting trom 
Chester ?" 
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" Yes ; I am Mary St. Felix ;" and 
rising, I approached him nearer. "You 
are going to the house ; I will walk 
with you as far as the end of the 
shrubbery. You have a docile pupil in 
Bertha Vanston, M. de Montreuil?" 

His face brightened, as he turned it 
to me, and he seemed about to make an 
enthusiastic reply, but checked himself, and 
only said, 

" Have you known Miss Vanston 
long ?" 

" I ? oh no. I never heard of her till I 
came here a week ago, nor of the Sheldens 
either." 

"And I," he rejoined, "have known 
Bertha from her childhood, and Miss 
Shelden from my own, so it will be 
better not to speak of them until you have 
had greater opportunities of judging if my 
estimation of them is, or is not, a too par- 
tial one." 
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"In good time," I answered, "for here 
my path diverges from yours. We shall 
meet again, M. le Comte, and compare our 
estimates of my new, and your old friends. 
Good morning." 

And I turned back into the coppice, a 
little disgusted with M. de Montrcuil's 
sudden reticence; though, to be sure, 
everyone is not so ready as I am to 
fraternize with strangers ; and, poor 
fellow ! to him a stranger is only a 
voice ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

ONLY A BOY. 

** He wears the rose 
Of youth upon him.** 

SHAKESPEARE. 

I RESUMED my walk a little dispirited. 
Only one man, and he a blind one! 
No innocent coquetry is conceivable with 
a blind man, who cannot be in any sense 
an admirer ! Perhaps a blind lover might 
be interesting and romantic; but a girl 
must be so entirely upon honour with him, 
there must be no trifling ; all must be grave 
and solemn as a church service. That would 
not do for me ! I should like to have one 
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lover, or more — (the more the merrier), 
a crowd of adorers even, — who would crouch 
at my feet for a smile, and whom I could 
trample on without remorse, play with, 
laugh at, worry, and toss about as a dog 
shakes a rat, but who would not be really 
much the worse for my cruelty; and for 
none of whom I should care, except as a 
partner for a dance, or a second in a duet. 
M. de Montreuil, I am generous, and will 
spare you ! 

I had now reached the river bank, and 
was debating whether or not I would 
return to the house for some biscuit to feed 
two swans, which, in evident expectation of 
some such attention were plying their 
black webs to come up to me, when a 
rustling sound among the branches of a 
weeping willlow behind me, made me turn. 
Heavens and earth! did men at Ashfield 
drop like acorns or beech -nuts, with the 
falling leaves? There was another!! This 
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time it was a mere youth, not much older 
than myself, nor even very much taller. A 
handsome youth, too, who seemed arrested 
in the act of pushing off in a little boat that 
he had unmoored from the willow-tree on 
the opposite bank, and now stood balancing 
himself on his oar, and with sparkling black 
eyes fixed on me. Well, this one was not 
blind, at least ! Having once overstepped 
the bounds of maidenly decorum in attack- 
ing the French Count, I felt a wild reckless- 
ness of freedom, and "don't care-ishness" 
which prompted me at once to address this 
new stranger. 

"Are these swans savage, please?" asked 
I. 

The answer came in hurried, stammering 
accents suited to the eager face, crimsoned 
all over with the blushes which ought 
to have been — but were not^-on mine. 

"The swans? Oh, no, not at all 
— that is — yes, dreadfully. Are you fright- 
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ened ! Shall I come across and drive them 
away?" (For the fowls had landed and 
were waddling towards me.) 

I felt amused at his boyish bashfulness, 
and the spirit of mischief awoke in me 
and flapped his wings. 

"Can you come across?" I inquired 
innocently. 

The practical answer was a vigorous 
stroke which sent the boat in two minutes 
almost to my feet, as I stood on the bank 
of the narrow stream. And then I checked 
him. 

"Don't frighten the birds — I am not 
afraid of them. Who do they belong 
to ?" 

"Oh, most people here whose gardens 
run to the river keep swans. These come 
from Theobald's Grove." 

" Is that Theobald's Grove ?" pointing to 
the mansion in the opposite grounds 

" No, that is Broad Oak — Dr. Gar- 
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net's." And after a momentary hesitation, 
he added, confidentially, " I live with 
Dr. Garnet ; I am one of his pupils." 

"^Oh indeed? I thought nobody lived 
there. I have seen no one there but work- 



men." 
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They have been painting, and the 
family were at the seaside. I joined them 
yesterday, and we came back together. 
The other fellows will be back next 
week." 

While he spoke, I had been eyeing 
the boat with great interest, and now sud- 
denly inquired, 

** Would that boat tilt over if I got into 
it ?" 

" Safe as a church." 

" But less holey y I hope?" 

At which very bad pun we both broke 
into gleeful laughter. In another minute 
we were both in the boat, paddling about 
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with great enjoyment. After all, he was 
not a man — only a boy ! 

We chattered away like two callow 
magpies, and the extent of the information 
I received from him was astonishing. The 
Rev. Dr. Garnet, it seemed, lived at Broad 
Oak with his wife, and three children, and 
" prepared " young men for the University. 
My young companion's name was William 
Gillespie, and his " preparation " for Christ 
Church was to be accomplished next sum- 
mer. The other " fellows " were " going 
up " at Christmas. 

There was not much intercourse between 
Broad Oak, and Lawn Cottage. Dr. and 
Mrs. Garnet thought the Sheldens * Method- 
ists,' and Miss Shelden, he supposed, did 
not allow her pretty little cousin to walk 
on the river bank. At least, Mr. W. Gil- 
lespie never met her there. Society? Oh, 
yes, there was plenty of society. There 
was Colonel Miller at Woodlands, with a 
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wife and two daughters (rather old ones). 
Mr. Beauchamp, the clergyman, had a lot 
of sons, but the most of them were in India 
— and lots of daughters too. The beauty. 
Miss Aurelia, was going to be married to 
the eldest son of Mr. Stanton, of Ashfield 
Park. Most of the families were away just 
now, at Margate, or Worthing, or South- 
wold ; but they would be all together again 
soon. They seldom went away for more 
than a fortnight, and then Ashfield would 
be gay. 

" Will it ? What sort of gaiety ?" 
" Well, there will be dinner parties at 
the Beeches. You don't care for dinner 
parties .^" 

And thus was forced on me the trembling 
confession that I was never at a dinner- 
party, nor at any party but the usual break- 
ing-up festival at Mrs. O'Brien's school, 
where the girls danced with one another, — 
all the gentlemen (consisting of the French 
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dancing-master, and the music-master), 
being precluded, by academical etiquette, 
from any non -professional intercourse with 
their pupils. 

"But," I presently admitted, "I should 
like to go to a real ball — are there ever any 
here ?" 

"Oh, yes, at Christmas there is gener- 
ally one iat the Stanton's ; but there is to be 
a very grand one next month, at Sir Locksley 
Waldron's, at Forest Hill. You and Miss 
Vanston will be sure to be invited; old 
Lady Waldron always hunts the county for 
the prettiest girls she can hear of — 
and then all the fellows are eager to go." 

My heart gave a bound of delighted 
anticipation, but sank again, heavy as 
lead. 

"Miss Shelden?" I faltered. "She 
thinks balls are sinful — she will re- 
fuse r 

" She has nothing to do with it," answered 
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Gillespie confidently. "Tlie old lady will 
be asked, and she would not offend Lady 
Waldron by refusing to let you go. She is 
not so straight-laced as her daughter. And 
you will dance the three first dances with 
me, won't you ?'* 

I demurred. 

"Three are a great many, are they 
not ?" 

"Not at all. At a quadrille party at 
Theobald's, Aurelia Beauchamp danced 
almost every dance with Maurice Stan- 
ton." 

" But you say they were lovers ?" 

At which innocent remark of mine the 
youth flushed up to the roots of his 
hair — and I coloured up to the roots of 
mine — not from the same cause, but be- 
cause I descried Miss Shelden advancing 
across the garden towards us, and the glar- 
ing impropriety of my present situation 
became suddenly apparent to my awakened 
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conscience, in the light of the awful severity 
of her aspect. I hardened myself, how- 
ever, against the fear of reproof. After 
all, I was not her pupil; she had no 
authority over me ; she was not even the 
mistress of the family into which I was 
enrolled; and, since she debarred me from 
all amusement in her home, she could not 
blame me for profiting by the first chance 
that offered of amusing myself. So I sat 
still as she drew near, screwing up my 
courage for active hostilities ; and I was 
surprised, and abashed, when she merely 
said in her usual quiet voice. 

" Miss St. Felix, my dear, I have been 
seeking you all over the grounds. Good- 
morning, Mr. Gillespie ; I heard last evening 
that Dr. and Mrs. Garnet had come home. 
I shall do myself the pleasure (if the Lord 
permits), of calling on Mrs. Garnet in a 
few days. Allow me to introduce this 
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young lady. Miss St. Felix, Mr. Gillespie. 
Mr. Gillespie, Miss St Felix." 

For this ceremony, performed with the 
greatest gravity, the gentleman rose to his 
feet, and made a low bow. I rose to 
mine; but the frail boat began to wobble 
so menacingly, that with a faint scream, I 
sprang from it on to terra firma, and, 
(while my new friend was still tottering 
in the attempt to regain his equilibrium, 
which my vivacious movement had greatly 
deranged), I made him a solemn, stately 
courtesy. 

Miss Shelden looked on approvingly at 
this performance, and resumed, 

"I must beg of you to return to the 
house immediately. Miss St. Felix, my 
dear. Mr. and Mrs. Prior are wishing 
to make your acquaintance ; and Mr. Prior's 
time is more than ordinarily valuable. 
Good bye, Mr. Gillespie." 

" And who is Mr. Prior ?" I asked. 
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But Miss Shelden had already turned 
towards the house, and on looking back to 
sign adieu to Gillespie, that youth held up 
his folded hands, cast up his eyes, and drew 
down the corners of his mouth, in what I 
supposed was intended for a pictorial allusion 
to the Reverend Mr. Prior, and which by 
no means increased my alacrity to make his 
acquaintance. So, making a face at my 
late companion, I slowly followed Miss 
Shelden across the lawn. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HER FIRST INVITATION. 

MR. PRIOR is the vicar of Belsham, 
the adjoining parish, and Miss 
Sheiden's spiritual adviser, for she considers 
Mr. Beauchamp as far too " worldly." Mr. 
Prior is a severe-looking, little man, with a 
harsh voice, and a cold, dry manner. I do 
not believe that poor Miss Shelden has any ' 
real regard for him ; I do not see how any 
one can have, but she respects him, and 
perhaps feels safer under his guidance be- 
cause it is not likely to lead her into 
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paths which her weaker will might incline 
to. 

I thought him one of the most repulsive 
beings I had ever met — it would be long 
enough before he could lead me anywhere. 
Such a shepherd should bear a goad — not a 
crook. 

Mrs. Prior was a mepk, rather pretty 
woman, who scarcely opened her lips, and 
kept her eyes fixed on her husband, as if 
every word she uttered was directly prompted 
by him. 

They had hardly ended their first saluta- 
tion, which was followed by a dead silence, 
than Bertha Vanston came in, with a shawl 
over her head, which she hastily dropped on 
perceiving the visitors. 

" Where have you been, Bertha ?" asked 
her cousin, "I have been obliged to leave 
Mr. and Mrs. Prior alone, while I went to 
look for Miss St. Felix." 

The faint blush rose to the child's 
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transparent cheek, but she answered, 
quietly, 

"I went a little way along the river- 
path with M. de Montreuil." 

" I hope it is not a case of the blind 
leading the blind. Miss Vanston ?" said Mn 
Prior, with a grim smile. 

I cannot say I saw any point in the 
allusion ; but I laughed secretly to think 
how, while poor Miss Shelden was seeking 
for the ewe lambs of her little flock, each 
was promenading in a diflFerent direction, 
with a private wolf of her own ; for though 
neither the Count nor young Gillespie look 
very wolfish, I daresay Mr. -Prior would think 
them nearly as dangerous, in a solitary 
ramble with a young maid. 

I was terribly alarmed lest Miss Shelden 
should think it her duty to report my little 
indiscretion to her stern pastor, and bring 
on me a reproof, which he looked as if he 
would have no scruples in administering. 
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and which I should have had no scruples in 
resenting with (metaphorically), teeth and 
claws. However, she made no allusion to it. 

Mr. Prior invited me to take a class in 
his Sunday school, which I declined, on the 
plea of being too fresh from school myself. 
He then proposed a district, saying that at 
first I should only have to undertake a 
regular distribution of tracts. I replied, 
rather pertly, I fear, that I should think it 
my duty to read the tracts first, and I was 
sure I could never get through more than 
one a year. Thereupon, Mrs. Prior looked 
frightened, and her husband seemed about 
to rebuke my levity, when the servant-maid 
appeared, to announce Mr. and the Misses 
Beauchamp. 

Instantly, both Priors arose, and stood — 
the husband stiff and erect, the wife timid 
and shrinking, until the new arrivals had 
been fittingly welcomed; when Mr. Prior 
shook hands with Miss Shelden and Bertha ; 
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gave the touch of a cold fin to me — closely 
imitated in every act by Mrs. P., — and then, 
with an icy salutation to Mr. Beauchamp 
and his daughters, which was as frigidly, 
but more gracefully returned, he departed. 
Very glad was I — for I do like Mr. Beau- 
champ ! He is such a charming, person — 
still very handsome, full of spirit and viva- 
city ; and with a courtly grace and polish 
in his manner, to which I have been little 
accustomed. 

Bertha told me on the occasion of his 
first visit, that he was a High Churchman, 
and held the Evangelicals, or as he called 
them, the Methodists, in horror; and Mr. 
Prior, being little given to any arts of con- 
ciliation, there was open hostility between 
the two. His friendship with the ladies of 
Lawn Cottage was of very old date. He 
had * christened' Bertha, and watched over 
her jealously, lest her cousin's influence should 
seduce her also from his fold. 

VOL. I. H 
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Miss Shelden's defection, which had 
taken place immediately on Mr. Prior's 
appointment to Beltham living, ten years 
ago, has greatly hurt and annoyed him ; 
and they rarely meet without some slight 
skirmishing on both sides, in which Miss 
Vanston, as becomes her years and bash ful- 
ness, is strictly neutral ; but in which I 
already feel inclined to enlist on Mr. Beau- 
champ's side because — well, because he 
is pleasant, and the Priors are not ! 

Mrs. Beauchamp is a short, stout, 
motherly-looking person ; older than her 
husband, and with none of his refinement 
about her ; but she is, Bertha says, devoted 
to him, and he is as studiously attentive to 
and careful of her, as if she were a bride 
of a twelvemonth. Both are passionately 
fond of their children. The sons I have not 
yet seen. Four out of the six are cadets 
in India ; the other two are pursuing 
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their studies for the law and the 
church. 

Bertha says they are all good-looking. 
The girls certainly are — indeed, Aurelia is 
very lovely ; though the other two, fine 
young women both, are a little too loud- 
voiced and gaudily dressed for elegance. 
Bertha looks, beside them, like a lily of 
the valley between two peonies; but they 
seem very good-natured. They came to 
invite me to tea at the Vicarage to-morrow ; 
an invitation which I received in a very 
different spirit from that in which I 
had responded to Mr. Prior's more utilita- 
rian advances. 

"It is quite a quiet party, you know," 
said Miss Eliza Beauchamp; "only our- 
selves, and the Stantons, and the Count 
de Montreuil, who, poor fellow, doesn't 
count for much — in the way of beaux I 
mean — and one or two more. And a 
rubber for the dowagers ; and just a little 

H 2 
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music and a carpet-dance for us young 
people — and supper at eleven." 

" What a charming programme !" 

My eyes sparkled with glee, I suppose, 
for Mr. Beauchamp smiled at me, and 
said, 

" There's a pair of bright eyes that will 
pale your wax lights, Lizzy ! And here," 
(turning to Bertha) " is my pretty pet, who 
does you the honour to look pleased too," 
(and so she did). 

But Miss Shelden looked grave enough. 

" I hardly know," she began, " the girls 
cannot go alone, and *' 

"Alone! nonsense," said the old gentle- 
man ; " a servant could accompany them 
those few hundred yards — they can come 
before dark. Is the meeting of a few inti- 
mate friends at their parson's house too 
worldly for you, fair saint .^" 

" I am engaged for to-morrow evening," 
she answered, evading his question. **A 
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meeting of Mr. Prior's district visitors — 
the monthly meeting, which I must 
attend/' 

"To pray for us, no doubt," said the 
old gentleman. "Well, my love, you will 
enjoy yourself in your way, and we will 
enjoy ourselves in ours; though it requires 
an imagination of peculiar sanctity to asso- 
ciate any idea of enjoyment with that fellow 
Prior's vinegar aspect." 

" But the girls !" persisted Miss Selina. 
" I have no control over Miss St. Felix — but 
I never allow my cousin to go anywhere 
without me." 

Poor Bertha's countenance fell; but at 
that moment old Mrs, Shelden came into the 
room, leaning on her stick, with all her 
shawls around her; some of them not of 
the newest fabric, and very guiltless of any 
cleansing process. Instantly Mr. Beauchamp 
was beside her, offering his arm to lead 
her to her chair, with as much stately 
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courtesy as if she had been of the blood 
royal ; while his daughters flew to embrace 
her with an heroic disregard, which I should 
not have shared, of the possible transfer- 
ence of white and red paint from her cheeks 
and lips to theirs. For the dear old lady's 
lilies and roses are really suggestive of red 
lead and whitewash. 

After settling her in her seat ** Parson" 
bent over her, and whispered softly some- 
thing, to which she answered in a kind 
of shout, 

"You are always so coaxing, Mr. Beau- 
champ. What am I to do for you 
now ?" 

Whisper again. Renewed shout. 

" Oh, to be sure ! They shall go, both 
of them ; and a great treat it will be." 

But now Miss Selina " took up the 
wondrous tale," and whispered iri her 
turn. 

" Well, my dear," shouted the mother. 
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"You need not disappoint the Priors. 
Bertha and Miss Felix will be good com- 
pany, I daresay," 

Another whispered remonstrance, which 
seemed to take effect, for Mrs. Shelden 
looked at me, and appeared to hesitate. 
Perhaps Selina had been telling her of my 
recent escapade, and that I was not to be 
trusted without supervision. My heart 
sank, but rose again when that ever to-be 
revered, and reverend angel shouted sud- 
denly, 

"Never mind! Though Mr. Beauchamp 
has not invited me, I will go, and take the 
chits myself!" 

I could have kissed her then as ardently, 
and with as utter self-abandonment, as any 
hero in her favourite novels ever kissed his 
lady love! (Though, by the way, "self- 
abandonment " seems hardly the fittest term 
for the masculine actor in such a drama.) 
Well, there was great rejoicing, and many 
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whispered thanks. Selina sighed, but offered 
no further opposition, when, as the visitors 
rose to depart, bouncing Lizzie said to 
me, 

" I am sorry to say, my dear, that we 
are rather short of beaux. Dr. Garnet's 
pupils are always a great resource, but they 
are from home at present." 

"Oh!" cried I, unguardedly, "but they 
are come back." 

And then I stopped short, and felt myself 
colour scarlet. 

Come back, are they ?" said Lizzie. 
Oh, you sly girl ! you have caught sight 
of them from the garden, I suppose. Well," 
(lapping my crimson cheek) " it needn't 
blush for that. Papa, let us go on, 
and invite the Garnets and their young 
men ?" 

Bertha went to the garden-gate with 
her friends, and I remained alone with the 
Sheldens, fully expecting that now Selina 
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would deliver the long-dreaded reproof. 
But no. She looked full in my face ; and 
then turned away sighing. Nor has she 
since made the least allusion to what she 
must have considered a misconduct on my 
part. I begin rather to like Selina Shelden, 
although she is so good ! 

I must now lay aside my writing to 
alter the trimmings of the dress I shall wear 
at the Vicarage to-morrow. It is the same 
I wore at Mrs. O'Brien's "breaking up," 
which you said I looked so well in. By and 
by you shall have a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of my first grown-up party. 
Dancing too ! 




CHAPTER IX. 

A QUIET PARTY. 

BERTHA and I enjoyed the Beau- 
champs' party quite as much as 
we hoped to do; at least I did, which is 
saying a great deal. Bertha looked very 
sweet, but even more child-like than usual, 
in her simple white dress, without the 
slightest ornament, and her golden curls 
falling over her snowy neck, almost to her 
slim waist. 

Mrs. Shelden was perfectly resplendent 
in a brocaded crimson silk, with an Indian 
shawl, very old and faded, but still real 
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Indian, and a voluminous turban with a 
plume of blue feathers in it, which sur- 
mounted her diminutive figure like the 
crest of a hoopoe — but no, with her 
strongly marked features and bony de- 
velopment about the mouth, she more 
resembled a toucan! (Please admire my 
command of ornithological metaphors, 
Janey !) 

The Beauchamps live in one of the 
ancient, spacious mansions which so abound 
in Ashfield; with large entrance halls, and 
rooms of imposing length and width, but 
rather low, and with small windows with 
deep seats in them. 

The " quiet party " was more numerous 
than I had expected to find it ; and as it 
was nearly assembled when we arrived, 
I felt rather bashful at first ; but bashfulness 
not being my special infirmity, the kind 
welcome of good Mrs. Beauchamp and 
her merry daughters soon put me at my 
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ease. Besides, there was no formality ; 
all of them were intimate with one another, 
and all received the stranger with cordiality, 
so I lost very little time in looking round 
me, and taking my notes inwardly for your 
edification. 

But oh, Janey 1 there was one grievous 
disappointment — no dancing! The eldest 
Miss Stanton of the Park, on whom the 
young ladies depended for their dance 
music, was ill at home with a violent 
toothache, and no one else of the company 
could play quadrilles. 

Eliza Beauchamp has a magnificent 
voice; but her musical skill goes not 
beyond her accompaniments. Her sister 
Aurelia plays the harp, and her lover, 
Maurice Stanton, the flute — that was no 
use. So quadrilles were given up. I could 
have taken part in a duet, but as no one 
could assist me, why — half a quadrille 
h quatre mains would not do. I timidly 
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offered to play a waltz or two, but 
Mr. Beauchamp's fiat has gone forth 
against waltzing, ^^ unless the young ladies 
like to waltz together," a proposal which 
was coldly received. 

So the old folk sat down to their whist 
tables, and the younger ones to a round 
game, and we were very merry over it ; 
and " the beaux," as Lizzie calls them, cer- 
tainly profited by the opportunity a round 
game affords of becoming sociable if not 
familiar. I had to keep some of them at 
their proper distance I can tell you. Those 
young Stantons, especially, great broad- 
shouldered, black-whiskered, young fellows, 
who called all the girls present by their 
christian names, (having known them, I 
imagine, ever since they were born), and 
even went so near with me as to call me 
Miss Mary. 

Maurice Stanton, the heir, is hand- 
somer than his brothers, and much mo-*5 
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refined ; but he and Aurelia did not join 
the game. They sat apart from the others, 
in the shadow of the curtains in one of the 
window-seats, an arrangement which, I sup- 
pose, is customary with affianced lovers, as 
it appeared to excite no comment. I don't 
think it is one which would please me. 
Other two, not lovers, also held aloof from 
the card tables; they were Bertha and M. 
de Montreuil, who played chess together. 
Although blind, he is a skilful chess player, 
the delicacy of his touch supplying the use 
of his eye-sight, as he moves his fingers 
lightly and rapidly over the board 

Well, for an hour or so I amused myself 
extremely, and won two shillings ; but then 
I grew just a little tired of the boisterous 
attentions of Charlie Stanton, who sat next 
to me, and much closer than was at all 
necessary, and who, carried away, perhaps, 
by the gaiety and frolicsomeness around 
him, forgot himself so far as to lay his 
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great red hand on mine, on pretence of pre- 
venting me from taking up my cards too 
soon. So I got annoyed, and insisted on 
giving up my seat to Lizzie, who had been 
playing and singing to us ever since we 
sat down ; while I took refuge behind 
Bertha's chair, and was soon absorbed in 
watching the chess players. 

Outwardly absorbed, that is, — for my 
thoughts soon wandered. The French 
Count looked older to-night than when I 
first met him, or perhaps he appeared so 
by the contrast of his grave sad manner to 
the rollicking merriment of the lads around 
him ; or perhaps Bertha's extreme youth- 
fulness made him look so. They might 
have passed for father and daughter. He, 
with his refined features and intellectual 
air, and she with her simple pity and ten- 
derness, touched with a serious reverence 
that might have become a chiJd watchful 
over a sufiFering parent. 
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Was it wicked of me to wonder whether, 
in a year or two hence, say, — M. de Mon- 
treuil's feeling for his pretty pupil will be 
still so fatherly ? To be sure he cannot see 
that she is pretty; but he can hear her 
voice, and Bertha's voice, very soft and 
low, is musical as an angel's. 

I forgot to tell you that young Gil- 
lespie was there, and very handsome and 
gentlemanly he is too— only such a mite ! 
I caught sight of him at the opposite end 
of the room, as I entered it, and turned 
my head away, for it suddenly occurred 
to me how odd Mrs. Shelden and Bertha 
would think it, that I had never mentioned 
having spoken to him. And yet, as Miss 
Shelden had formerly introduced us, I sup- 
pose I ought to bow to him. So I looked 
all ways but in his direction, waiting for 
an opportunity when no one might be 
looking at me, to signify my recogni- 
tion. 
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At last, to my horror, I perceived him 
crossing the room towards me with Aurelia 
Beauchamp on his arm, evidently coming 
to present him to me. I grew crimson, 
and scarcely knowing what I did, I lifted 
my eyes to his with an imploring glance 
which, happily, he understood, and when 
Aurelia introduced him he betrayed not by 
word or look that we had met before. I 
am afraid I was again guilty of an impro- 
priety ? I hope I shall not be always doing 
improper things! — still, he is a mere 
boy. 

Scarcely two words had been exchanged 
between us, when that goggling Charles 
Stanton followed him, and never left me 
again until, as I told you, I left him and 
joined the chess players. 

All at once there came over me one of 
those melancholy moods which you, and 
you only, have sometimes seen to swoop 

VOL. I. 1 
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down upon me suddenly in my brightest 
moments, as though a dove, sunning itself, 
were surprised unaware by a hovering raven. 
The lonely, forsaken feeling I had when 
all my school-fellows went off to their 
homes, and left me alone for the holidays 
with Mrs. O'Brien, who though kind, 
was only schoolmistress to me — never the 
mother. 

I looked round at the laughing throng 
about me, watched by the loving eyes of 
proud and happy mothers and sisters. 
Who was proud of me? Who cared for 
mCj a friendless, neglected orphan? — ^They 
were all so blessed, so safe in their family 
ties. — Lovers ? I might find plenty of those 
by and bye ; but, oh, at that moment I 
would have bartered all my chance of 
them for even the memory of a 
mother ! 

The lights danced, and the merry faces 
swam in the foolish tears that filled my eyes. 
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I bent my head to hide them, and one, if 
not two, big drops fell right on the nape 
of M. de Montreuil's neck ! He gave a 
quick start; Bertha turned an anxious 
glance upon him, made a false move, 
and was forthwith checkmated, while I 
turned aside to wipe away the traces 
of my ill-timed emotion. The Count 
swept the pieces from the board, and said 
quietly. 

*' Who watches our game. Bertha, mon 
enfant r 

I came forward. 

"It is I, M. de Montreuil, Mary St. 
Felix." 

" Have you withdrawn already from the 
joyous group yonder, young lady? You, so 
beautiful, so coquette ?" 

Obeying, as usual, the instinctive im- 
pulse of the moment, I sat down on the 
settee by his side, and Bertha, with the 
delicate tact which I have already observed 
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in her, walked quietly away to the card- 
table. 

" Why do you say that I am beautiful 
and coquette, M. de Montreuil ? How do 
you know that I am either ?" 

He smiled. 

" I know that you are beautiful from the 
voices of others. I know that you are 
coquette from your own." 

" From my own V' 

" Yes ; we who are blind are quick to 
learn the meaning of every intonation, in 
every least word of those around us. I 
heard the enthusiasm of admiration in the 
accents of the young men who sur- 
rounded you when you first came in. I 
could read innocent coquetry in the arch 
playfulness with which you replied to 
them." 

"Do you find me arch or playful 
now ?" 
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"Not at this moment. You are 
shadowed by one of the brief summer 
clouds which often come and go in ex- 
citable and impulsive temperaments like 
yours." 

**lt is no summer cloud. It has been 
the gloom of my whole life, and will never 
pass away." 

As I spoke, an irresistible temptation 
came over me to pour out my sorrows to 
this man, so gentle, so sympathizing, a 
man who was young enough to feel with 
me, and old enough to counsel me, 
whose heavy affliction seemed to me to 
consecrate him to a priesthood of sym- 
pathy with grief, and who was screened off 
from me in his darkness, as behind the 
screen of a confessional. And so I told him 
what I have just told you, and in much 
the same words. He listened with kindly 
interest, and after a short silence he 
s aid. 
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"Dear Miss St Felix, these regrets are 
natural and gracious, but they are vain; 
and neither will, nor ought to shadow a 
youth which God has blessed with so 
many and so rich gifts. What is that flower 
in the vase beside you ?" 

" It is a jonquil not yet in full bloom." 

He signed to me to give it to him, and 
passing his fingers over it with a rapid 
touch, continued, 

"Your life is like this lily, its sweetest 
hopes, its brightest joys, folded, like these 
buds, under a sheath which encloses and 
hides them, and as these flowers open the 
sheath falls off and is forgotten. So will 
your present sorrow fade, as your youth 
matures its blossoms." 

I was about to answer, when the servant 
flung open the folding-doors, and announced 
supper. The card-playing group broke up 
with jest and laughter ; and in the pleasant 
confusion of selecting their partners, little 
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Gillespie contrived to out-manoeuvre Charlie 
Stanton, and Edwin Beauchamp, who were 
looking towards me, and carried me off 
triumphantly. 

The transient mist over my spirits dis- 
persed as quickly as it had gathered, and I 
was soon laughing, — and I daresay M. de 
Montreuil would have said — coquetting, as 
gaily as ever. After all, Janey, it is 
splendid to feel that one is young, and 
pretty, and that other people think one so ! 
And if, as Mr. Prior would probably tell 
me, it is wicked to feel this, I can't 
help it. I mean to be wicked for some 
time to come. — Am I not a Horrid 
Girl ? 

Well, we all did justice to a very good 
supper, and then followed a big bowl of 
punch, which was ladled out into little em- 
broidered glasses, and handed round — oh, 
so good ! I was ever so much livelier after 
that ! and once, as I laughed rather more 
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loudly than I ought to have done in com- 
pany, I saw M. de Montreuil turn his head 
in the direction of the sound, and aim an 
arch smile at me, as accurately as if he could 
have met my eyes. 

Shortly afterwards came the adieux. 
Most of the party had come on foot ; but 
our cottage being the nearest, we had good 
choice of cavaliers to escort us home. (Of 
course I do not use the word * cavalier,' in 
its true sense of horseman — we should 
have looked funny in the centre of a 
squadron. ) , 

As we proceeded through a rather dark 
ante-chamber to the cloak-room, accom- 
panied by a numerous following, eager for 
the honour of shawling us, a droll incident 
occurred. Maurice Stanton and his lady- 
love brought up the rear, with old Mrs. 
Shelden just before them, a step behind the 
rest — when Maurice, wishing to profit by 
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the dim obscure, whispered something to 
Aurelia, in just the key in which Mrs. 
Shelden is accustomed to receive communi- 
cations, and to which she replied with a 
shout, 

"I haven't kissed you for an age, you 
say, Maurice? Why no, you are grown 
too big to care for an old woman's kisses. 
But I'll give you a kiss, dear boy, and 
welcome, no need to say * no one can see,' 
why should I care for that ?" 

This speech was of course received with 
a universal peal of laughter — far too loud 
to be audible to my chaperon. Aurelia fled 
precipitately, and her swain — perhaps to 
avoid the oflFered endearment — as swiftly 
followed, pursued by a boisterous *view 
hallo' from both his brothers, in which, I 
blush to say, young Gillespie was vulgar 
enough to join ! 

And thus ended the ceremony of 
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my inauguration into Ashfield society ; 
for mark, this party was given expressly 
for 

Your Mary. 



CHAPTER X. 



GABRIELLE DELMAR. 



I AM ashamed to remember that nearly 
a fortnight has passed since I sent 
ofF my first packet to my dear Jane, and 
that I have not completed another sheet of 
my epistolary diary since ! I began several, 
but was so often interrupted that they were 
very fragmentary ; and when I received 
your letter I felt ashamed of my lightness 
and frivolity — ^you seemed so sad and suffer- 
ing. And so I tore them up and flung them 
into the fire. 
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This morning 1 received your second 
letter, and am so glad to find you better 
and more cheerful, and, since you say that 
my foolish letters amuse you more than 
anything ; and most when they are perfectly 
frank and unreserved, reminding me too of 
my promise to keep nothing back from you, 
even of my follies or faults; why, I am 
only too willing to take up my pen again 
to sketch faithfully for you the heart and 
life of your unworthy friend. Only you 
must allow me to compromise a little, by 
writing a little less regularly; for I really 
cannot find time to write every day; but 
you shall still know of the occurrences, and 
even the feelings of every day, whenever 
they are worth recording. 

I feel really quite excited this morning, 
because we are expecting our new associate. 
Miss Delmar, by the mail from London to- 
night I do so long to know what she is 
like ; whether she is pretty ; how old she 
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is, &c., for neither Mrs. nor Miss Shelden 
have taken the pains to inform themselves 
on these interesting points. All they know 
of her is, that an old friend of the late 
Dr. Shelden, whom they had not seen for 
many years, — a London lawyer, I believe he 
is — wrote to them a few weeks ago, 
asking them if they had a vacancy in their 
family for a lady as boarder. He said she 
had been left a good income lately, by the 
death of her only relative, with whom she 
had lived in Ireland ; and she was anxious 
to meet with a respectable home, not too 
far from London, until her future style 
of living was decided upon. And as she 
offered liberal terms and unexceptionable 
reference, the Sheldens were glad to receive 
her. I thought it was downright stupid 
of them never to ask what she was like, 
not even whether she was eighteen or 
eighty ! But Miss Shelden only observed 
very calmly, 
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"We shall know that when we see 
her ; but I did ask if she was a Protestant^ 
it was my duty to ask that V* 

Duty, duty ! I am sick of the word. 
Selina seems to think of nothing else ; and 
even Bertha too, often pauses, when I want 
her to join me in some merry antic, to 
ask — is it right ? If this Miss Delmar chants 
in the same lofty key, I am afraid I shall 
stop my ears for very weariness, or howl 
at it, as Lizzie Beauchamp's dog does when 
she sings ! I should like to be good, I 
want to be good ; but oh, above all, I want 
to be happy ! 

I ought to be happy here, and so I 
am. I like everybody, and I think every- 
body likes me. No ; I don't like Mr. 
Prior, for whenever he comes Selina finds 
out that it is her " duty " to preach at me 
for some fault (sin she calls it) or other; 
and really, to do her justice, she is not 
naturally given to censure. Except by a 
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grave look, or what has more effect on me, 
a pained look, she would never convey 
reproof, unless her sour pastor stirred her up 
to, as she says, '^a consciousness of her 
responsibility." As for that pastor I some- 
times feel inclined to return, for his benefit, 
to the error of my childish years, and hurl 
a good fat oath at him ! 

I only hope that I shall not one day 
be so "left to myself" (in his phraseology) 
as to yield to this temptation, or, that if 
I do so, I may only whisper it into the 
old lady's ear. However, Selina is a good 
creature ; and Bertha is a sweet little 
saint, though she and I never seem quite 
to understand one another; and Mrs. 
Shelden is as kind as she can hear to be ; 
and I have plenty of friends, and two 
lovers ! Is not that a crowning bliss, 
Janey ? 

I do not know if, in the article of 
lovers, quantity can make up for quality. 
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SO that two middling ones are as good as 
one real hero? Some girls think so, I 
know, and they may be right or wrong. 
Still one must make the best of what one 
has. My admirers are nothing much to 
boast of, — William Gillespie, a mere boy, 
and Charlie Stanton, something of a 
lout. 

I have sense enough to see that Charlie 
must not be encouraged I would give him 
more decided repulse if Lizzie Beauchamp, 
who, I suspect, has a weakness for him 
herself, were not always warning me not 
to trust to the permanence of any impres- 
sion I can make on him, because he is 
noted for his fickleness. So of course, I 
am piqued into proving to her that I can 
keep, as well as win a suitor. 

" Little Gillespie," as he is always called, 
is a bird of another feather, — some of the 
turtle dove's plumage on him ; and I can 
safely and merrily play at loving with him — 
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and I do. It will not hurt him; he will 
forget all his vows to me when he leaves 
Ashfield ; and, meantime, since a smile can 
make him happy, why should I be niggard 
of such benefits? 

I do not quite comprehend why my 
friendship with M. de Montreuil, which 
promised so well at the Beauchamps' party, 
has made little or no progress since. He 
comes here as often as usual to give Bertha 
her French lessons, and sometimes stays to 
tea ; but he has never made any allusion to 
the confidence I so impulsively thrust upon 
him, nor have I ever had any inclination 
to renew it. I have had no more such 
sorrowful moods since, and it would only 
be in a sorrowful moment that my nature 
would be much in unison with the grave 
Count's. So I leave him to pensive Bertha, 
who indeed appears to consider him her 
charge, and is almost jealous of any attempt 
to share it with her. — She is calling ine to 
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dinner ; when I write again I shall be able 
to describe Miss Delmar to you — that is to 

say if she comes to-night. 

* It % % 

Miss Delmar has come, and gone to 
bed, as I am supposed to have done like- 
wise ; but I am sitting up to convey to you 
my impressions of the stranger while they 
are yet fresh. It will be very amusing to 
read them over a few weeks hence^ when 
she is no longer a stranger, and see how 
far they will have been verified, or contra- 
dicted, by a closer observation. 

The fly from the Swan Inn had been 
ordered to meet the Mail, and bring the 
young lady to Lawn Cottage, which is 
some distance from Ashfield Street, and it 
would be dark when she arrived. Bertha 
offered to go and receive her^ but Miss 
Shelden suggested that there might be a 
great deal of luggage, and the fly. might be 
overfull of parcels — I think she called them 
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bundles. So we sat still in the parlour and 
prepared to give, what Selina said, must 
be a warm welcome to our new guest. 
Fancy, when we heard the wheels approach- 
ing — stopping — how my eyes turned eagerly 
to the door, as Mrs. Shelden laid down her 
book, and Bertha rose from her seat, with 
the pink flush on her cheek, that the 
least emotion brings to her wax- like com- 
plexion. 

Selina went out rather less leisurely than 
usual, and presently returned, leading by 
the hand a lady, closely enveloped in cloak 
and furs (for a keen east wind had been 
blowing all day), and who appeared rather 
dazed by the sudden blaze' of fire and 
candles, after her long, dark journey. 
She threw back her veil, however, as Selina 
presented her to Mrs. Shelden, who seemed 
about to greet her with a kiss, had not that 
manifestation been rendered too difficult by 
the deep courtesy, which at once, by a 
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graceful sweep, removed the intended 
victim beyond reach of the old lady, and 
caused her nearly to fall forward on her 
face. 

To the spoken greeting, Miss Delmar 
replied in a clear, musical voice, with a 
pretty piquant Irish accent ; and then Bertha 
came forward and offered to take her cloak 
and bonnet. But she declined the assist- 
ance. 

" I will go to my own room, please," 
she said, with a perfect unconstraint as if 
she had lived with us for years. " If I am 
not delaying your tea, I would rather change 
my travelling-dress before taking mine. I 
am very rapid in my toilet," she added, with 
a gay laugh ; " and 1 will not keep you wait- 
ing ten minutes." 

Nor did she ; in less than ten minutes 
she rejoined us, looking as if she had only 
come from over the way, in the simplest, 
but freshest of dinner dress, fitting her 
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though, like a glove; and with her hair 
smoothed beneath a black lace handkerchief, 
thrown lightly over it, and knotted carelessly 
under her chin. She re-eatered the room 
with the same easy self-possession with which 
she had quitted it, and quietly seating her- 
self beside Selina at the tea-table, began a 
lively description of some of the incidents 
of her journey, while / inwardly sketched 
my intended description of her for 
Janey. 

She is not very young ; at least, she is 
about five or six years older than Bertha 
and L Nor is she very handsome — not 
handsome at all indeed. She has a rather 
faded complexion with none of the trans- 
parency of Bertha's, or the bloom (that I 
am told) is in mine, and her features are by 
no means classical. I do not think there 
is one perfect feature in her whole face, 
unless you can call teeth features ; her teeth 
are very beautiful ; but her cheek is a little 
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sunken, and her hair, though luxuriant, is 
of that dusky brown colour which never 
seems to send up any gloss. And yet it 
is a striking face, though I could hardly 
tell vou where its attraction lies. I think 
it expresses great force of character, and 
strong, but restrained, will and passion. 
The brows indicate this ; they are black as 
jet, many shades darker than her hair — 
indeed, quite another colour, and their 
pencilled arch is so clearly defined as to 
look almost as if they had been painted. 
The eyes are grey, very large, and with 
a languid, rather sleepy expression, through 
which there sometimes breaks an unexpected 
sparkle and flash, when the firm lips relax 
their curve, and make room for the play 
of a really charming dimple. I am sure 
her one dimple is worth both of mine ; and 
I fancy she makes it rarer. 

If this portrait is at all accurate, you 
will agree with me that Miss Delmar is not 
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handsome ; but her shape is magnificent, 
exquisite in proportion, and with the in- 
describable grace in every attitude and 
movement, which is, I imagine, the natural 
result of that proportion, for it seems quite 
unstudied and unaffected. 

While I gazed thus scrutinizingiy on 
her, she was chatting away unconcernedly 
with Miss Shelden, occasionally addressing 
her pretty smile to Bertha, who was pour- 
ing out tea. She took no notice of me, 
beyond the rapid glance which she gave 
me when she came in, and I had with- 
drawn myself out of the lamp-light to 
Mrs. Shelden's little table, so that I could 
watch the stranger unobserved. I was 
mentally reviewing the portrait of all my 
schoolfellows, my teachers, even Mrs. 
O'Brien's visitors, trying to remember if 
Miss Delmar resembled any of them ; for 
the more I looked at her the more was 
1 haunted by the dim memory of a face 
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I had somewhere seen very like hers. 
Whose could it have been ? Where could 
I have met with it ? 

Suddenly Miss Shelden looked round at 
me. 

" Mary, my dear, you are unusually 
silent to-night; come and sit by me, and 
let me present you to our new friend. 
Miss Delmar, I have omitted to name Miss 
St. Felix to you." 

The stranger's dreamy eyes were turned 
indolently on me when Miss Shelden first 
spoke. As she ended, I saw that strange, 
sudden flash in them, and she shivered 
as if from a chill ; but the sweet dimpling 
smile was on her lips, as she just touched 
the hand I held out to her, and then re- 
sumed her chat with Miss Shelden. She 
is horribly cold and stand-offish thought 
I— I shall not like her ! 

Then again I mused. Perhaps she sees 
some likeness in me which brings painful 
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associations with it For all the time she 
was talking to Bertha^ or listening to old 
Mrs. Shelden, who now considered it her 
duty to contribute a shout or two to the 
general conversation, her eyes kept wander- 
ing to my face, as if drawn there by some 
involuntary fascination ; but they were now 
as languid and indifferent as before. 

At length she rose, with a slight 
yawn, 

" I beg all your pardons ; I am so very 
tired. I must say good night. Oh dear! 
I have so much to unpack before I can go 
to bed — tired as I am." 

She looked so full at me when she said 
this, that I could do no less than offer to 
help her to unpack; and she accepted the 
offer with such grace that I began to think 
perhaps I should like her after all. Then, 
when I had lighted her candle for her, 
and was leaving the room, she paused at 
the door, and said. 
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What name did Miss Shelden say ?" 
My name," I answered, " is Mary St. 
Felix." 

" And mine," she rejoined, " is Gabrielle. 
You will call me Ella, Mary ?" 

And lo ! I was conquered, and her 
worshipper. But don't be jealous, Janey ; 
it is admiration, not love, that has en- 
slaved me! 



CHAPTER XL 



BEATING THE BUSH. 



MISS DELMAR (no, "Ella," I have 
promised to call her) did not 
trouble herself or me much with unpacking 
after all to-night. She unlocked a box or 
two, glanced carelessly at its contents, and 
closing it again, observing, 

"There is nothing there that I shall 
wear for a day or two." 

Then she asked me to arrange in her 
wardrobe the miscellaneous articles that she 
had taken from a huge carpet-bag, and 
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flung out upon the floor, when she took 
out her evening dress ; and further requested 
me to take from their travelling-cases a 
dressing-case, and a writing-desk. While 
I was thus employed, she had partly dis- 
robed herself, and flinging a wrapper round 
her, seated herself by the fire with her feet 
on the fender, and began to brush out 
and unplait the rich coils of her long 
hair. 

Our conversation, as nearly as I can 
repeat it, was as follows, 

" Arc you related to the Sheldens ?" 
"Oh no. Like you, Ella, I never saw 
them until I was sent, by my grandfather's 
executor, to live with them." 

** Is that little fair girl your sister?" 
"No, again, I have no relations — not 



one." 



"No? that is strange. Would you 
mind telling me your family history, it must 
be a sad one ?" 
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"I have no history. I was born in 
Jamaica. My father, Captain St. Felix — " 

" Oh, stop, Mary ! That drawer is too 
full. You will crush my laces, if you 
squeeze them in on the top of all those 
things. That is better, thank you. You 
were saying — " 

'^ I was going to say that I cannot 
remember my mother, who died when I 
was a baby, and very little of my father, 
who sent me to England when I was very 
young, and only outlived grandpapa a few 
weeks." 

**And so your mother married again?'* 

"Oh, Ella! I told you she died long 
before." 

" To be sure — how stupid I am ; but 
you said something about marrying again, 
it was your father who did so ?" 

" I said nothing of the kind," I answered, 
shortly, rather aflronted at her inatten- 
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tion. " My father never married but once, 
that I ever heard of." 

" How odd vou must think me ! I 
was confusing what you tell me with the 
story of a youth I heard of, who used to 
talk about Jamaica, where he was born, and 
about his step-mother there. He was the 
son of a Captain Phillips, and I fancied he 
might have been your brother." 

"But my name is St. Felix — not 
Phillips." 

" A thousand pardons, dear. I must be as 
deaf as your old friend below ; or that pretty 
West Indian drawl of yours misled me; 
and I am so sleepy. But don't go away, 
I can't go to bed until my feet are 
warmer ; tell me some more about your- 
self." 

" I have nothing to tell, let us talk 
about you now. I know you are an orphan, 
like me, but you are an heiress, which I am 



not." 
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"Who told you I was an heiress, and 
an orphan — who told you anything about 
me?" she asked, drawing all her long hair 
over her face, so that I could see nothing of 
it but her eyes. 

"Well," I laughed, «I believe Miss 
Shelden was told those two facts by the 
lawyer or banker, or whatever he is, whom 
you referred her to for your credentials ; 
and that is all we have any of us been told 
about you. Fancy ! we did not even know 
till we saw you, whether you were young 
or old!" 

" Ah, well," she said, rising. " You 
shall know as much as you can care to know 
of me to-morrow ; but to-night I am too 
wearied by that jolting coach of yours, to 
keep awake any longer ; so good-night, 
dear." 

I was going to give her a parting kiss, 
but she gave me her hand so coldly, that 
T felt quite ashamed of my childish warmth ; 
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and I slunk away, wondering if she despised 

my school-girl enthusiasm. No, Janey, she 

will not oust you from my affections, I am 

certain. 

« « « « 

Oh, Janey ! something joyful occurred 
to-day; and something in connection with 
it, a little odd. You shall have both in 
detail. We had scarcely finished breakfast 
when Aurelia and Lizzie Beauchamp came 
in to call on Miss Del mar ; and were fol- 
lowed by Mrs. and Miss Stanton, escorted 
by Charlie; so that we held quite a levee. 

When they were gone, Ella and I went 
up to her room, to recommence the un- 
packing business ; when a conversation took 
place between us to which I desire to 
draw your attention, because, though un- 
important in itself, it bears on the odd 
incident that followed. Said she, 

"Are those people that called just 
now the elite of Ashfield society, Mary ?" 
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I was rather annoyed at the disparaging 
tone of the question. 

" I don't know about the elite^ I am 
sure; but if they were, why do you sneer 
at them ? They are very kind and cordial 
are they not ?" 

"Oh, cordial enough certainly: rather 
too much so. Miss Lizzie, as you call 
her, was almost boisterous. And that great 
strapping youth, Mr. Stanton, if he had 
little use of his tongue, gave his eyes plenty 
to do. Perhaps he has a taste for por- 
trait-painting ; or he never saw a specimen 
of the Wild Irish Girl, before ?" 

To this I made no reply ; for in truth, 
although Charlie Stanton really has a 
barbarous habit of staring persistently in 
one's face, it had not struck me that on 
this occasion Ella had had the most right 
to complain of him. I therefore contented 
myself with assuring her that she had as 
yet seen only the least polished representa- 
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tives of their respective families — that Mr. 
Beauchamp was a quite courtly specimen 
of the old High Church divine, and that 
Maurice Stanton — Aurelia's betrothed — was 
far better looking, better educated, 'and 
more well-bred than his brother. 

"He may be all that," she laughed, 
"and yet be neither an Adonis, nor a 
Crichton — although that cub Charlie is 
not bad-looking, either !" 

"I imagine that there are not many 
villages or towns that can boast an Adonis 
or a Crichton among their youths. Are 
the young men of your Irish provinces so 
far superior to ours .^" 

" Nay," she answered, " I fear the Cali- 
bans would out-number the Ferdinands 
even there. Still, the cubs are more viva- 
cious than yours ; there is a difference 
between a greyhound puppy and a 
bull-dog whelp. But, Mary, do not say 
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* your Irish provinces,' for I am not Irish, 
but French." 

"French?" I repeated in amazement, 
"but your " 

" Brogue, you were going to say — is so 
very strong !" 

"Oh, no — I had some school-fellows, 
girls from Dublin, who spoke much more 
Irish than you do ; but you have lived long 
in Ireland, have you not ?" 

"Long enough to be taken for an Irish 
woman, as you see ; still, I am French, as 
my name, *Gabrielle,' betrays. I was 
born in Bretagne. So please do not call me 
Irish any more." 

"Your mother, probably, was a French- 
woman ?" 

" Like you," she replied, carelessly, " I 
have no memory of my parents; and my 
early youth has not been so happy that 
I care to recall it. Are you poor, 
Mary ?" 

L 2 
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"No," I answered, rather surprised by 
this sudden query. "My grandfather's 
affairs were embarrassed when he died, and 
my father had nothing but his pay. But I 
have the pension, you know, of an officer's 
daughter, and grandpapa left me enough, 
after his creditors were satisfied, to place 
me above want, or even the necessity of 
earning my own living — which is fortunate, 
for I am sure I don't know how I could earn 
it if I had to try !" 

" Bah !" said Ella, scornfully, " you 
could get a rich husband, I sup- 
pose ?" 

^^ Perhaps I could not find a husband, 
rich or poor, or if rich, he might 
not choose an unsophisticated little girl like 
me ?" 

" True," she said, looking at me con- 
templatively. " You are unsophisticated 
enough. Heaven knows," Then, with that 
quick flash in her eyes. " Mary St. Felix ! 
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were I as beautiful as you are, I could 
rule the world !" 

"I wish you would teach me how to 
do it then, for it would be nice to wield 
such power." 

** Aye," she rejoined bitterly, " and, like 
all the fools of our sex, if the sceptre were 
placed m your hands, you would quickly 
transfer it to the subject you most favoured, 
that he might use it as a scourge upon 
yourself." 

"Then I will be content without it. 
But why did you ask me, was I 
poor ?" 

" If you had ever been poor, you could 
understand why I do not wish to recur to 
a youth of poverty — the most galling kind 
of poverty — a dependence on wealthy kins- 
folk. But I am rich now, and perhaps gold 
may have a magic more powerful than 
beauty. I can but try." 

These last words she murmured to her- 
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self absently, and looking at me with un- 
seeing eyes ; then, rousing herself as if from 
a dream, she resumed with a light 
laugh. 

" But a falcon with golden bells must not 
stoop to such lures as your rustic beaux can 
offer. Are there no gentlemen of posi- 
tion here, who would be worth conquering? 
No titles, for instance ?" 

" I have not been here long enough to 
know any but near neighbours. There is 
the Marquis of Saltourn, who has a beauti- 
ful park near Ashfield; but of course he 
is not likely to be an acquaintance of ours, 
and he is married, too. And there is — oh 
yes, there is a Baronet, whom Mrs. Shelden 
does know ; and who gives balls too ! He 
will give one soon, and we shall be asked — 
Lizzie says so." 

" Has he got a name?*' 

" His name is Sir Locksley Waldron ; he 
has only come to the title two years ; he is 
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a bachelor, and his mother lives with 
him." 

"That last item is to put on the per 
contra side of the balance sheet. Are 
there no more titles on your list ?" 

"Only the Comte de Montreuil, your 
countryman, Ella !" 

" I know. Miss Shelden spoke of him 
this morning. No, thank you ; he is blind 
and poor; and a French title is worth 
nothing here." 

"Then," I said, hesitating a little, "I 
confess, there is no one else but young 
Gillespie, Dr. Garnet's pupil, who I have 
heard will be * Sir William ' some day 
or other; but he is such a boy — 
and—" 

" And is already enslaved, if I read that 
bright blush right. Set your mind at rest, 
pretty maid, / will not trespass on your 
happy hunting ground. I heard the sound 
of carriage-wheels just now, Mary, and 
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I think they stopped at the door. What if 
Fortune is even at this hour sending me a 
prey ?" 

"But," said Bertha, who had entered 
the room while Gabrielle was speaking, and 
had overheard her last words. " But it is 
not a prey for you. Miss Delmar, but for 
Mary — if an old lady can be a prey at all. 
Selina has sent me to ask you both to come 
down. Lady Waldron is in the draw- 
ing-room, and wishes to see Miss 
St Felix." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LAUGH AT ELLA. 

I ENVIED the calm self-possession 
with which Ella at once rose and 
followed Bertha into the drawing-room, 
not in the least fluttered or discomposed 
by the summons. She looked back at 
me with a smile as she left the room, 
and a slight lifting of her pencilled eye- 
brows, seemingly expressive of no highly 
wrought anticipations respecting the new 
acquaintance. I lingered for some moments 
to shake out my dress, which was tumbled 
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by contact with Ella's dusty portmanteau, 
and to smooth my hair before the glass, 
while I wondered if she was in earnest 
when she said I was so beautiful, and 
tried to practice her graceful sweeping cour- 
tesy, to impress Lady Waldron, on my pre- 
sentation. 

I suppose I was longer than I Intended 
to be at this exercise, for when I went down, 
Ella was seated beside the stranger, chatting 
and smiling with as much ease as if she 
had been there an hour, and nursing on her 
lap a fat little dog which her ladyship had 
brought with her. There was quite a 
strong likeness between the dog and its 
mistress. Both were fat, even to rotundity ; 
both had very short noses, and very large 
eyes, and very black hair — which both 
wore alike on each side of their faces — only 
the dog's was arranged on ears, and the 
lady's in ringlets ; and the expression of 
their countenances was also alike, for the 
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lady looked very merry and laughter- 
loving, and the dog's little pink tongue 
stuck out of one side of its mouth, 
as if it wished to do what it could 
(though vulgarly) in sign of fun and 
jollity. 

All my courtesy practice had clearly 
been waste of time, for when Lady Wal- 
dron perceived me, she held out both her 
hands, and called out, in not the most refined 
accent, 

" Here she is at last ! Oh, you little 
minx ! what do you mean by keeping 
my horses waiting all this time? If you 
were not such a pretty pet I'd scold 
you! 

And she pulled me down beside 
her. — I should as soon have thought of 
sweeping a low courtesy . to her lap- 
dog! 

" And now," she resumed, looking round, 
" we are all assembled, so I will open the 
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business of the session. My dears, I and 
my son. Sir Locksley, are giving a ball on 
the 20th of next month. He will be 
answerable for the cavaliers, he has a lot 
of men coming down for the shooting 
and hunting, and he will have the officers 
of his old regiment, the I2th Bouncers, 
who are quartered at Colchester this 
winter. And I have promised that all 
the prettiest girls within a day's drive of 
Forest Court shall be forthcoming; and 
here is as charming a bunch of belles as I 
shall meet with in a week's journey. What 
do you say, dears ?" 

" I say. Lady Waldron," answered your 
pert Mary, highly amused by the dowager's 
style of issuing invitations, " I say that 
you ought to call us a peal of bells, 
not a bunch." 

"With all my heart, little maid, a 
peal of belles; and some of our 
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gentlemen will ring them, eh ? Ha ! ha ! 
ha! and you will all come, won't 
you?" 

I glanced at Ella, to see what efFect 
had been produced on her fastidious 
mind by this new specimen of Harting- 
shire elegance; but her lips curled only 
with a bland and caressing smile, as she 
said, 

" I can but answer for myself. Lady 
Waldron. I shall be charmed to ac- 
cept an invitation from so attractive a 
hostess." 

(I am positive that when she said 
this, the vulgar dog on her lap lolled his 
tongue out a little bit further.) 

Of course I accepted also, with 
great rejoicing of heart; but poor 
Bertha blushed, and looked at Miss 
Shelden, who forthwith took up her 
parable. 
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"I think you must excuse my cousin, 
Lady Waldron* She is too young to 
go into society, even were it not my 
hope that she has chosen a better 
part." 

" Better fiddlestick !" cried her out- 
spoken ladyship. **If she has never gone 
into society, she had better do so at once, 
while she is fresh and blooming; and she 
can take the better part when she has tried 
which she likes best/' 

Selina looked shocked at this profane 
speech, and Lady Waldron bent forward 
to Mrs. Shelden, and communicated her 
wish for Bertha's company, in that sibi- 
lant breathing which could alone reach her 
ear, and was answered in her usual trumpet 
tones. 

"Certainly she shall go, your Lady- 
ship, it will be such a treat to the dear 
child. Selina objects? Oh, never mind 
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her. I promise for Bertha. Selina, don't 
say another word." 

And Selina was silent accordingly. 

"And you are Irish?" resumed the 
dowager, turning to Ella. " I shall delight 
my son by telling him that we are to have 
an Irish lady among our guests. He often 
speaks of the fine girls he used to meet, 
when his regiment was quartered at Belfast ; 
that was in his elder brother's time, before he 
had the title." 

I fancied that a very faint tinge rose 
to Ella's colourless cheek, and that her eyes 
rested half a second on mine ; and then she 
said carelessly, 

" Was your son's regiment quartered 
at Belfast ? How strange ! I knew a 
Major Waldron of the 12th Bouncers, 
two or three years ago. Could it 
be ?" 

" To be sure !" cried the old lady, 
delightedly, " the very same ! Sir Locksley 
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sold out on his poor brother's deaths 
when he came in for the estate ; he was 
simple Major Waldron when he was at 
Belfast. Dear heart, now ! to think I should 
have met with an old friend of his,— he wUl 
be so pleased !" 

"Scarcely an old friend," objected Miss 
Delmar, gently, " merely a walking acquain- 
tance." (What on earth may that be? 
thought I.) "A pleasant partner in a 
dance or two, — still, slight as was our 
acquaintance, I shall be happy to renew 
it." 

" And so will Sir Locksley be, I am 
sure," said the mother, rising. "Good-bye 
all, for the present. I am going on to 
secure the Beauchamp girls ; and the Stanton 
lads follow them, of course; then the 
Garnets, and their pupils, will expect to 
be invited, and General Hosmer and his 
daughters, though they are no beauties. 
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Lord knows! and one or two more Ash- 
field families are on my list ; so I shall have 
much ado to get through my morning's work. 
However, I shall send notes to some of them. 
Come, Moustache." 

And she departed, with Moustache leer- 
ing humorously at us as he followed. 

As the carriage wheels rolled away, 
Selina approached her mother, and addressed 
her in the whisper which, by long practice, 
she was able to make audible to the rest of 
the company as well. (Mrs. Shelden's voice, 
high-pitched, and unmodulated, could have 
been heard outside the door.) 

" Mother," she said, " is it well, even in 
a worldly sense, that such young girls as 
Mary St. Felix, and dear Bertha, should 
make their first appearance in society, as 
they call it, in such a house as Forest 
Cburt ?" 

" Why, what is the matter with the 
house ?" answered the old lady. " It was 
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but a wild place in the old Baronet's time — 
but that was before yours, Selina — and 
perhaps, as I have heard, the late man was 
a thought too fond of his claret, and not 
too choice in his company. But that is 
all changed now ; there was never a breath 
of scandal against Lady Waldron, good, 
jolly old soul ! nor any harm said of 
Sir Locksley, and all the county will be 
there." 

"But," rejoined Selina, "Lady Waldron 
makes it no secret that she wishes to see the 
Baronet married, and that she gathers all 
the young ladies she knows under her roof, 
in the hope that he will be tempted to make 
his selection. Is it delicate, is it maidenly, 
for girls to put themselves in such a posi- 
tion that it may be suspected they are 
waiting till this man shall * throw the hand- 
kerchief ?'" 

" Nonsense, Selina ! Where would be 
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the great harm, if it were even so ? 
But there will be other girls besides our 
girls, and other men besides Sir Locksley. 
Do leave them to enjoy themselves like 
other young folks. I should think you 
might have had enough of trying to 
force people to be better than they want 
to be!" 

At this taunt — whatever might be its 
signification — Selina shrank together, and 
then turned away. Bertha went up to 
her, and laid her hand in hers, saying 
softly, 

" Cousin, I will not go to Forest 
Court/' 

Miss Shelden gazed wistfully in 
her face, and then, still holding her 
hand, 

"Is this a concession to me. Bertha, 
or an awakening to duty? Do you stay 
away because you think worldly plea- 
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sures wrong, or only because / think 
so?" 

**I may think with you some day," 
answered the girl, lifting her calm blue 
eyes to her cousin's troubled ones. " But 
I do not yet. I should like to go to 
a ball — but I will not if it pains you. 
I cannot feel that 1 should be com- 
mitting any sin, in sharing an amusement 
which is so pleasant to all girls of 
my age — but I can resign it, without 
much sacrifice." 

"No, no, Bertha, go," said Selina, "my 
mother wishes it, and — it is true that I 
have had cause to distrust the wisdom 
of compelling the young to be holier than 
they feel to need." 

And, dropping the child's hand, she 
left the room. 

" I am afraid, Ella," said I, " that you 
will have a very low opinion of Harting- 
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shire aristocracy. Lady Waldron is a 
vulgar old dame !" 

"Excuse me, Mary," replied Ella, with 
a grand air of superiority, that I felt to 
be most exasperating, and the more so 
as she had never hitherto assumed it to 
me. "When you have mingled more in 
the world, you will be a better judge of 
what is, or is not, true vulgarity. Lady 
Waldron is a charming person, and 
has all the well-bred ease of a real 



aristocrat." 



I could only stare at her in 
mute amazement; when Mrs. Shelden in- 
quired, 

" What are they talking about, 
Bertie ?" 

Bertha told her. 

"Aye," she said, "she's a worthy crea- 
ture, is Lady Waldron ; though certainly, 
as Mary says, not very refined. How 
should she be.? She was the first Lady 
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Waldron's housemaid, and people turned 
up their nose at her for a long time. 
But she made an excellent mother to old 
Sir John's two little boys, and they both 
upheld her as if they had been her 
own sons; though ill-natured folks say — 
there's nothing ill-natured folks won't say 
— that she won their hearts by never 
saying nay to any frolic of either of 
them ; but indeed a step-mother ought 
to be more indulgent than a. real 
mother." 

At this unexpected revelation, I looked 
at Ella, and the utter, blank discomfiture 
of her countenance, struck me as so 
ludicrous, that I was rude enough to go 
off into one of my shouts of irrepressible 
laughter; upon which she gave me one 
look of lofty disdain, and sailed out of 
the room. 

But was it not strange, that she never 
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mentioned a word of having met Sir 
Locksley Waldron, when I first named 
him to her ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A BROKEN MINIATURE. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1 818. Another irre- 
gularity in my promised journal ! 
Yet you will forgive me, Janey, when you 
reflect on the state of excitement in which I 
am living — in the preparations for my 
first ball! Indeed, all the young ladies 
in Ashfield are in a like flutter of pleasure, 
for, though many balls are given here in 
the winter season, there are circumstances 
which make one at Forest Court an 
Event. 
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In the first place, it is a grand old 
house, with numerous and stately enter 
taining rooms, which, as Lizzie Beau- 
champ says, are worth dancing in! Then 
the Waldrons are very lavish in their 
hospitality, and will make their reception 
a splendid one. There will be two bands 
of music — one from London, and the 
other the military band of the 12th 
Bouncers, the regiment of which Sir 
Locksley was formerly Major. 

There will be all the officers of that 
and perhaps other regiments — and town 
strangers besides, which is a great allure- 
ment to Ashfieldites, who go back and 
fprth to each other's houses, and, perhaps, 
meet not half a dozen new faces there, 
from year's end to year's end. 

Last, not least, it is said that Lady 
Waldron makes no secret of her wish 
that her step-son may choose him a bride 
from among his fair guests ; and although. 
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naturally, every girl disclaims all belief in 
such a report, and protests that were it 
true, she would make a point of absent- 
ing herself from the assembly — why — 
still it does not appear that the dreadful 
possibility of the truth of the said 
report is likely to scare any of them 
from the field. 

It will not scare me, I know 1 A 
ball is a ball — and if the host really 
shares his mother's base views, and looks 
on the guileless damsels assembled in his 
house, as on a troop of Circassian slaves, 
thronging to the (matrimonial) market. 
I only hope that he may meet with such 
a repulse from one of them, as may 
prove to him that their response to his 
beck and call, is nothing but the homage 
willingly rendered to " L'Amphytrion ou 
Ton dine," or rather, " ou Ton danse." 

I fear Ella has not yet forgiven me 
for laughing at her keenness in discern- 
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ing a real aristocrat; for she shews no 
inclination to increase our intimacy. She 
is friendly, but cold, and associates 
more with the Stantons and Beauchamps 
than with her cohabitants at Lawn 
Cottage. 

One reason may be, that we are 
unable to take part in her favourite pur- 
suit of riding. She has brought a horse 
from Belfast with her — a thorough-bred, 
high-mettled Irish hunter; and on this 
awsome beast she fearlessly careers for 
miles around, to the great scandal of quiet, 
old-fashioned people like the Sheldens, and 
their congeners. 

At first she expressed great surprise 
and disappointment that Bertha and I 
could not accompany her. I should have 
liked it of all things, but I never mounted 
anything but the milkman's donkey, (and 
I tumbled ofF that) until Charlie Stanton 
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ofFered to lend me a quiet horse, and 
teach me to ride him. 

But Charlie is one who will never 
prefer a friend to a joke ; and, oh ! 
what I suffered, while that brute of a 
pony stood, or seemed to stand, alternately 
on his head, and on his hind legs, no 
one can tell — while the young Stantons 
looked on, enjoying my agonies, as I held 
on, like grim death, now by the mane, 
and now by the crupper ! 

So with no more "noble horsemanship," 
will Mary St. Felix " witch the world," which 
is a pity, for they all said how well I 
looked in Aurclia's habit, (Maurice was 
her riding-master), but then, I cannot 
afFord to keep a horse of my own, and 
it would not do to borrow those of the 
Stantons often — so it is as well, after all, 
that, as Willie Gillespie expresses it, the 
horse and 1 say nay to one an- 
other ! 
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The old gentlewomen shake their heads, 
but the young gentlemen are enchanted at 
Gabrielle's reckless riding. Charlie says 
she is over a five barred gate before he can 
dismount to open it for her, and whenever 
she rides with the Beauchamp girls and 
Maurice, it is quite common for her to 
give them the slip in the rough, ways of 
the forest, leaving them to pick their road 
as they can, while she flees far beyond 
their ken, either arriving at home before 
them, or, more frequently, following hours 
later with her horse in a lather of sweat 
and foam, as if she had gallopped him for 
miles. But when we ask her, where has 
she been.? She always says she cannot tell, 
she never remembers the names of strange 
places or people. 

This afternoon Bertha and I were alone 
together in my room. Ella had been out 
since breakfast on one of her equestrian 
rambles. Miss Vanston was employed in 
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making her dress, which was to be an 
exact counterpart of mine ; in fact, it was a 
gift from me when I had discovered that 
in the shallow depths of poor Mrs. Shel- 
den's purse there lurked but a bare suffi- 
ciency for a garment which would have 
looked poor and mean in the splendid 
saloons at Forest Court. I had long ago 
put the finishing stitches to my flounces 
and frills, and I now sat watching Bertha, 
who looked with that cloud of snowy muslin 
heaped round her, like a lily in a mist. 
After observing her for a few minutes in 
silence I suddenly burst forth. 

"Bertie, do you ever picture to your- 
self an image of your future favoured sweet- 
heart r 

Transformation ! — I had looked down 
on a white lily, a crimson rose looked up 
at me ! But whatever pure emotion stirred 
that tranquil nature, untroubled was the 
brooding calm in her clear eyes, and 
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the music of her silver voice. She answered 
quietly. 

"In the life that our Father seems to 
have planned for me, there will be little 
room for dreams." 

"You are too young to realize so hard 
an idea of life, Bertie." 

"Why do you call me young?" she 
asked with an aggrieved air. " I dare say 
I look childish enough, but I am nearly 
your age. I was seventeen last Valentine's 
day." 

" And I shall be eighteen come New 
Year. No great difference certainly ; but 
/ cannot give up dreams, Bertie, and life 
to me means hope and pleasure." 

" And life to me means duty." 

" But such small, low duty — the work 
of a nursery governess — a polite term for 
upper nurse-maid." 

" Perhaps," said Bertha with a sudden 
light in her lifted eyes, " if the low work 
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is performed faithfully, the Master may give 
us higher tasks one day ?" 

" But I don't want to work — I want to 
enjoy ! 

The girl glanced up at me again, and 
smiled. 

" Let us hear the dream, Mary ; paint the 
hero that is to come." 

" I have seen so few men as yet, that I 
can only describe him negatively. He 
shall not be so young as little Gillespie, 
nor so old as M. de Montreuil (there snaps 
your needle, child), nor so sentimental as 
Aurelia's lover, nor so rough as Charlie 
Stanton, nor so conceited as Harry Beau- 
champ. I must defer my positives until 
I have a wider range of choice. — Bertie, 
what ornaments shall you wear at Forest 
Court ?" 

" Not any. I have none, and could not 
wear them if I had. Selina sets her face 
against ornaments.'' 
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"I have only a little set of Bermuda 
shells — bracelet and aigrette. I don't think 
I ever showed them to you. I will fetch 
them down." 

I ran up stairs, accordingly, and returned 
with an old box of miscellaneous rubbish, 
that had been sent me from my grand- 
father's hoards — old-fashioned seal rings, 
broken shoe-buckles, &c., among which 
lay the case containing the ornaments, made 
of little white pearl-like shells. 

While Bertha was turning over the con- 
tents of the box, I stood before the glass, 
trying to fix the aigrette in my hair, when 
she exclaimed, 

" Oh, how like it is to Miss Delmar !*' 
I looked round. She held a small gold 
locket in her hand, in which was a minia- 
ture, faded, and partly defaced, either ac- 
cidentally or purposely. I ran to her, and 
took the picture from her. 

"I had forgotten that locket, Bertie, I 
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see now the likeness that puzzled me so 
when Ella first came. It is really very like 
her." 

" Is it your mother's, Mary ?" 

" I do not know whose it is ; it came 
in that box of rubbish, just as you found 
it. It cannot be my mother's, or it would 
have been more valued. Look, the frame 
is bent, and the glass is cracked, and the 
mildew has nearly spoiled the enamel." 

" It looks as if it had been half burnt — 
scorched in the ashes," said Bertie." 

" I remember it came in a box of things 
of poor papa's years ago, and I asked grand- 
papa whose it was. He snatched it out of 
my hand with an expression which I will 
not shock you by repeating, and flung it 
on the fire. I thought it was too pretty to 
be spoiled, so directly he turned his back 
1 raked it out of the ashes, and kept it 
half burned as you see. Well, never mind 
it now, try this aigrette in your hair. I 
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will give you these shells, if you will wear 
them." 

" You are very generous, but I will not 
take them. I would much rather see them 
on you." 

She gently put aside the profFered gift, 
and at that moment Gabrielle entered the 
room. She looked flushed and excited, and 
her riding dress was splashed and wet, 
for it had rained heavily all the after- 
noon. 

" Ho ! girls !" she cried, " here you are, 
talking over future conquests, while I have 
been preparing for mine. Where do you 
think I have been to-day ?" 

"Through all the Eltham Marshes, I 
should say, from the state of your habit," 
I replied. 

She had flung herself into a chair, and 
sat tapping her wet skirt with her riding- 
whip. 

Oh, please don't do that. Miss Del- 
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mar!" cried Bertha, piteously. "You will 
spoil my white dress! You are all over 
mud ; see — there's a splash on this 
frill !" 

" Ah, fair saint," laughed Ella, " do you 
own to the womanly frailty of caring for 
gorgeous raiment?" 

" I would have spotless raiment, at 
least !" retorted Bertha, gathering up the 
muslin in her arms, and walking with it 
to the door ; but something in the reply 
seemed to irritate Gabrielle, for she re- 
joined with a sneer, 

"You will find, Bertha, that even angels, 
if they will walk the earth, must soil their 
plumage by the contact." 

Bertie paused and looked round. 

"No, no," she said, "they may tread 
earth's defilement under their feet ; but 
they will lift their wings above it." 

And she vanished. 

Said Ella, fretfully. 
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"I am glad she is gone. Between 
Miss Shelden's Methodism, and M. de 
Montreuil's sentimentalizings, that girl is 
becoming only fit for a nunnery. Well, 
Mary, I have been up to town to-day — 
twenty-four miles between breakfast and 
supper — with a rest for luncheon between. 
I call that good speed." 

" In such weather ! What madness ! 
What on earth took you to town?" 

"Just to make sure that Mrs. was 

trimming my dress to my taste. I never 
trust too much to a milliner." 

" But, alone ! Miss Shelden will say that 
it is quite improper." 

" Not exactly alone. I met our in- 
tended host in Eltham road, and we went 
together." 

" Worse and worse. Oh, Ella ! to ride 
alone with a bachelor, all the way to town 
— what will the people say ?" 

"I did not say I was alone with the 
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Awful Thing, did I ? Lady Waldron's car- 
riage overtook me on the road, with her 
son driving. He knew me at once, and 
pulled up. They were going to town for 
the day, and I took advantage of it to ride 
beside the carriage, andr— I returned alone 
— that's all. Why do you look so dis- 
satisfied, Mary.?" 

" I have no right to be dissatisfied with 
anything you choose to do, Ella, only — I 
am afraid Selina will blame you, and be 
worried." 

"No need to tell Selina a word about 
it. You are all such a set of prudes that 
I would not have told you, only I knew 
you would hear it from that little gossiping 
Gillespie, whom I had the misfortune' to 
meet. Get him to hold his tongue about 
it, will you, Mary.? You can do anything 
with him; and I don't want to have Mr. 
Prior set against me in default of other 
church discipline." 
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" Oh, he will not chatter ; how should 
he know or care, but that you went 
by appointment to meet her ladyship 
only? And was Sir Locksley delighted 
to see you again ?" 

" He said so, of course. I must go 
and dress for tea — have you had tea ?" 

"Not yet. But, Gabrielle, do tell me 
what Sir Locksley is like. You never 
mention his name." 

"I am sick to death of hearing his 
name — in connection with his promised 
festivities. He — what is this? Where did 
you get it? Why did you lay it in my 
way ? Speak !" 

For I was so amazed by the abrupt 
violence of her manner, that I could only 
stare at her silently, as she held the minia- 
ture, which she had taken from the table, 
and looked almost fiercely from it to me. 
As, however, I recovered speech, and told 
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her all I knew of the locket, she regained 
her composure. 

" Like me, is it ?" she said. " I am 
sorry to hear it; for it is the exact image 
of my greatest enemy — a woman I haie — and 
for a moment, I fancied you cruel enough 
purposely to recall painful memories to me. 
But, of course — 1 was foolish — it cannot 
be her picture. Oh, what lovely shells 1" 

She remained for some minutes longer 
admiring the ornaments^ and turning over 
the contents of the box, as Bertha had 
done; then, bending down to gather up 
her long skirt, she — I suppose — let fall the 
locket ; for I heard a great scrunch — and 
lo ! the unfortunate miniature stamped to 
fragments. 

She was lavish of excuses and apologies 
for her carelessness, but I assured her that 
the object was quite valueless to me ; and 
besides, that it had been almost destroyed 
before; but for all her contrition, I could 
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not help thinking that she had intentionally 
obliterated " the image of her enemy." 

I begin to fear that I am deficient in 
the art of winning confidence — for Gabrielle 
is mute as a fish on the subject of her 
former acquaintance with Sir Locksley ; 
and even Bertie never told me what is 
her idea of what her sweetheart should 
resemble. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



Bertie's bouquet. 



" A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love." 

WORDSWORTH. 

IT is over and past, my first experience 
of what Selina calls "worldly plea- 
sures;" for even she does not call our 
little social meetings in Ashfield by that 
imposing name. Well, it has gone into the 
land of shadows — that bright, bewilderingly 
bright, experience — and once more I sit 
alone in my little quiet room, looking out 
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on the small garden, over which fast-falling 
snow is spreading its white mantle ; and I 
feel as if all the gleam and glitter had fizzed 
and gone out to the uttermost spark, like 
a rocket on Guy Faux day, leaving a dark- 
ness that seemed not so dark before. How- 
ever, I can do something to reproduce it, 
while it is yet fresh in my memory ; b ut 
I wish — oh I do wish that a keen enjoy- 
ment left no languor and listlessness behind 

it! 

Can I conjure it back again by writing of 
it ? Let us see. 

"Come again, dear dream, come again. 
C-o-m-e-a-g-a-i-n," (as Lizzie sings). 

There was a little difficulty at first as 
to how we should start for Forest Court, 
which is " sitivated," as its lady pronounces 
it, seven miles oflF, on the borders of the 
Forest. We deferred this very necessary 
arrangement too late, and when we sent 
to order our fly, lo! the two post-chaises. 
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and the three flys, which were all that the 
Ashfield Inns (" hotels," I beg pardon) could 
muster, had been bespoken, some by other 
guests of Forest Court, and some for a 
public dinner, that was to come off on the 
same day at the county town, ten miles 
away in a different direction. Of our 
Ashfield acquaintance, some did not choose 
to take their servants and carriage-horses 
out late at night, and so " posted " it with 
parties of their friends, which alas ! did hot 
include us. 

The Beauchamps keep no close carriage, 
and they went with the Garnets ; and the 
Stantons took Aurelia with them. How- 
ever, by a little skilful finessing, Gabrielle 
contrived to get an invitation for herself 
and Bertha to General Hosmer's at Eltham, 
on the road to Forest Court. His roomy 
old coach could hold four or five quite 
comfortably, and one of his two daughters 
could sit on his knee, (I believe that it was 
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Ella who sat on his knee after all.) But 
they were to go there (to Eltham) early, 
and the Doctor, who was going to dine 
with the General would take them in his 
"sociable," in which alas! was no room 
for poor me ! They did their best for me, 
however, by arranging that a fly which 
had been ordered for two old ladies at 
Eltham should be sent first to bring me, 
so that I should have, not only conveyance 
from Ashfield, but chaperonage from Eltham 
as well. 

I did not much relish being left alone, for 
I could not well dress three hours before 
the fly could call, and to make my toilet 
under Selina*s unsympathetic eyes was damp- 
ing to the spirits. However, there was no 
help for it. The hair-dresser had come in 
the morning, and had built up on Ella's 
head, and mine, the most astonishing fabrics 
of piled and hair-pinned, and cushioned, 
and frizzled curls, which it seems is the 
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newest style, and is really not unbecom- 
ing. 

On the top of Ella's tower was a high 
tortoise-shell comb, from which depended 
a small black lace veil, which fell on her 
bare shoulders with very graceful effect, (if 
it had covered her bosom a little it would 
have been none the worse!) I had only 
my little shell aigrette in my hair, and I 
had to hold my head so erect and stiff for 
fear of disturbing the frail edifice, and so 
spoiling the first effect, that Bertha had to 
hold up the glass before me, and walk round 
me with it, that I might study the composi- 
tion without turning my head. 

Bertha herself wore only her fair curls, 
lightly dispersed round her face, and not 
a single ornament, not even a knot of 
ribbon, on her white dress. She looked 
too like an angel for a scene of earthly 
festivity. I thought it wpuld be with a 
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sense of incongruity that I should see her 
dancing ; but I l{:new she had learnt to dance 
in view of the possibility of being desired 
to teach that accomplishment. 

Just as I had put the finishing touch to 
her toilet, Selina came in and announced 
that M. de Montreuil was in the drawing- 
room, and wished to speak to Bertha. 
.. "What a pity he cannot see how sweet 
you look, Bertie!" I cried, thoughtlessly; 
and was vexed with myself the instant the 
words were uttered, for the look of sad, 
tender sympathy, came into the girl's eyes 
at once, and chased away all the soft gaiety 
that a moment before had shone in her smile. 
But she said nothing: and I followed her 
downstairs, wondering what the blind Count 
could have to say to her at such a 
time. 

He was speaking to Mrs. Shelden as we 
entered, and looked towards us, or rather 
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towards Bertha, with such eager, glad in- 
terest, expressed in his face and gesture, 
that I think there must be souls that do not 
need bodily eyes when those they love 
approach them. He held in his hand an 
exquisite bouquet of Cape jessamine, and 
small crimson roses, which, I felt well 
assured, was not meant for me (I did not 
want it, for little Gillespie had brought me 
some scarlet geraniums in the morning) and 
my prevision proved true. 

" Come here, Bertie !" called out Mrs. 
Shelden ; " M. de Montreuil has brought 
you a nosegay. I wish he could see how well 
they will become your white dress ! She 
wants some colour, doesn't she, Mary ?" 

I did not think that she wanted much 
colour just then, with that bright blush 
shaming the red roses, on her sweet face; 
and, for once, I thought that the old lady's 
grotesque deafness was in good keeping with 
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the situation, as M. de Montreuil answered 
in a soft whisper, 

" If you will allow me, Madame — if my 
sweet pupil will permit me — I shall know 
how to form an image in my mind that 
will resemble her. May I, Bertha?" 

Bertha blushed yet more deeply, as she 
took the flowers he offered her, and gave 
him her hand in silent acquiescence. He 
touched lightly the golden curls ; then passed 
his fingers down her white bare arm, and 
over the airy folds of her dress, smiled, and 
whispered to Mrs. Shelden. 

** I know now how charming she is. You 
have done well to allow so little change in 
her. Enjoy yourself much, dear child, and 
think, when you are wearing my flowers, 
that I am sharing your enjoyment." 

" I will not forget you, M. de Montreuil," 
said Bertha ; " and see where I have placed 
your gift." 

VOL. I. o 
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She laid his hand, as she spoke, on the 
flowers which she had placed in her belt I 
wonder, as he touched them, could he feel 
any throbs of the pure heart that beat so 
near them ? For as he withdrew it, I fancied 
that the blush which had faded from Bertha's 
cheek, had transferred itself to his. Oh 
no! I daresay, in bending to old Mrs. 
Shelden, it was her painted blush that he 
had robbed her of unawares ! Then he 
shook hands all round, and turned to 

go- 
When he had departed. 

" Does M. de Montreuil never show him- 
self at balls ?" I asked. 

" Sometimes, I believe," answered Selina ; 
" but he does not visit at Forest Court, the 
orgies of the old Baronet were not to his 
taste, and I think he has never happened 
to meet Sir Locksley, who has not been long 
in the county." 
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"Oh, Bertie!" I cried, ''how fortunate 
that your hair is dressed so simply. I am 
sure I should have screamed if the Count 
had proposed to touch mine !" 

"Or mine!" remarked Gabrielle, who 
had just come in, " but I presume that it 
is only to a little girl like Bertha that Mon- 
sieur de Montreuil would propose to apply 
his odd test of criticism." 

Bertha did not speak; she wasted few 
words at any time ; but her glance at Miss 
Delmar was like that of Milton's seraph, 
" severe in youthful beauty." 

I do not believe that she loves Ella the 
more for knowing that other young lady 
detests her countryman, M. de Mon- 
treuil. 

When the two girls were gone off I 
went to the piano, and played a few of 
the most solemn airs I knew, to con- 
ciliate Selina, who, I feared, might take 

O 2 
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advantage of my unprotected state, to assail 
me with some of Mr. Prior's heavy artillery 
of reproof and warning. Then I fell into 
a fit of deep musing, during which Miss 
Shelden's eyes turned towards me several 
times with a glance of affectionate interest ; 
believing doubtless, that my thoughts were 
on subjects far nobler than the scenes of 
frivolity on which I was about to 
enter. 

Ah me ! In reality I was pondering 
anxiously on the ungraceful appearance 
I should make, if that dreadful fear of 
" tumbling " my hkir, should oppress me 
all the evening, and make me stalk into 
Lady Waldron's halls feeling, as I now 
did, as if I had got somebody else's head 
on ! 

Tea came in; and after glancing several 
times at the clock, I at length escaped, and 
ran upstairs to dress myself; and was fol- 
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lowed, much to my surprise, by Miss 
Shelden, who kindly offered me her ser- 
vices, thinking, I suppose, that since the 
toilet had to be inade, it would be as well 
that as little time as possible should be wasted 
upon it. 

It was very good of her, but I was un- 
grateful enough to wish that she had left 
me in the hands of the parlour- maid, 
because I felt ashamed to indulge before 
her in too long a contemplation of myself 
in the glass ; and when the fly drove up 
to the door, I was obliged to leave my room 
with the merest side glimpse of a pretty 
image with a magnificent structure of dark 
hair, with a shell-aigrette trembling and 
nodding on the top. Yet I nevertheless 
retained an unshakeable conviction, that 
the said image was well worth pausing to 
look at. 

And here I shall pause in my recital of 
my adventures — for something important 
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comes next. Here falls the curtain — to rise 
on a new act, so, Janey, "stand at atten- 
tion." 




CHAPTER XV. 

HOW HORRID OF HER ! 

'* Swear me, Kate, like a lady as tkou art, 
A good mouth filling oath/^ 

KING HENRY IV. 

THE rain was coming down in torrents, 
and the wind was blowing to match. 
I paced gingerly along the little covered 
porch-way from the house door to the 
garden-gate, holding my skirts from contact 
with the dripping ivy that fringed the 
palisades, while I held my stately head erect 
as a giraffe's, until 1 was forced to bend it 
to enter the fly — when I seated myself in 
the extreme corner, rigid as a stuflTed girl, 
and put up my hands delicately to feel if 
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all was safe, and the aigrette in its 
place. I had three miles to go before we 
should reach Eltham — until then I should 
be alone in my glory. — Should I ? 

We had passed through Ashfield proper ; 
had turned off on the Eltham road, which 
was long and lonely when the coach sud- 
denly stopped — so suddenly, that if I had 
not fixed myself so firmly in my corner, the 
jolt would have flung me forward, and 
universal ruin, 'and chaotic destruction might 
have ensued. 

I heard voices, and saw by the light of 
the carriage-lantern an indistinguishable heap 
in the middle of the road ; of which heap we 
had narrowly escaped becoming a component 
part. The rain was drifting against the 
window farthest from me, so I wiped the 
mist from the glass on my side, let it down 
a little chink, looked and listened. 

A post-chaise had upset; the wheel had 
come off, the driver had extricated his 
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horses, and was in the act of riding off 
with them to the nearest inn, which would 
be at Ashfield, and the solitary passenger 
was now imploring my driver to " give him 
a lift," as far as Eltham, "better still to 
Forest Court, since you are bound for the 
s ame port as myself." 

At these words, uttered in a clear, frank 
manly voice, I pricked up my ears. 

A guest for Forest Court, a possible 
partner for me — and from that allusion to 
a "port," very likely a sailor. I have a 
passion for sailors ; although — since Waterloo 
especially — soldiers are just now the 
fashion. 

I peered cautiously forth, but the dark- 
ness and the beating rain made it impossible 
to discern anything but a masculine figure, 
of middle height, and wrapped in a cloak, 
which made him look of equal breadth; 
holding on his hat with one hand, while 
in the other he bore a small portman- 
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teau. There he stood, and there, from 
the coachman's reply, he seemed likely to 
stand. 

" Very sorry,* Sir, fly engaged, ladies wait- 
ing, ni send one for you from Eltham, if 
there's one to be had." 

"How far is Eltham ?" 

" Only two miles." 

" Two miles to walk in evening dress 
in a storm that would drown any but a 
water-dog like me, and perhaps no fly when 
I get there. Come, give us a hoist to the 
top at least." 

"Can't do it. Sir, here I've two gen'le- 
men from Ashfield already — we're packed 
like herrin' — must get on. I'll send back from 
Forest Court for you." 

"Thank you for nothing. Do you think 
I'm going to sit on this mile-stone for a 
couple of hours, waiting for you ? See here, 
my good fellow, you can do something for 
me if you will." 



^ 
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And a hand was held up before coachee's 
eyes, In which was an argument which 
greatly modified his view of the posi- 
tion. 

"Well, Sir," he rejoined, more hope- 
fully. "There's no seat for you on 
the box — but — there's room inside if " 

*^ Inside !" I mentally repeated. " Good 
Heavens ! what is the man dreaming 
of?'" 

" Inside r 

Why, as the dim light glances on the 
figure at the coach dcor, I could see the 
rain dripping in streams from his hat to his 
cloak, from his cloak to the pool he is 
standing in. Fond of sailors I am, but in 
their proper places, on their own decks for 
instance, but I — I am bedecked in vain, if 
that moist being is to be enclosed in this 
narrow space with me. He shan't come 
in ! But he did come in ! There was no 
time for remonstrance. The door swung 
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open — In he leaped, flapping a cascade 
of raindrops from his soaking gar- 
ments. 

Bang went the door, off went the coach, 
causing him to stagger ; and flinging out his 
arm in the darkness to save himself, it came 
with a crushing effect full against the frail 
fabric that surmounted my charms, the 
crowning glory so carefully guarded from 
the lightest contact. My utter exasperation 
was far too great for the ordinary forms of 
reproach or lamentation. My access of 
childish fury found vent in the mode of 
which my maturer years had repented, and 
I muttered, in a low, but clearly articulate 
growl, a distinct, deep-mouthed, full- 
bodied, — 

" CONFOUND YOU !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 



SAVED ! 



A DEAD silence followed — no sound 
for three full minutes but the rattle 
of the carriage wheels, and the patter of 
the rain against the windows. My com- 
panion had begun an apology, which he 
broke short off on hearing my pious ejacu- 
lation, probably doubting whether he should 
be addressing a lady or a lad. And the 
misgiving struck me as at once so natural, 
and so comic, that I was quivering all over 
with suppressed laughter, which I could 
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with the utmost difficulty prevent bursting 
forth into a peal. 

And then — my humour changed again, 
as I reflected that my fellow-passenger was 
also to be my fellow-guest. Oh, horror! 
What if, on meeting me in the gay assembly 
at Forest Court, he should hold me up to 
the derision and avoidance of all, as the 
young lady who had used profane swear- 
ing! What if I should be condemned to 
sit all night among the wall-flowers, from 
the dread of my would be partners 
that I was dangerous, and would curse at 
them 1 

At the thought, cold currents seemed to 
trickle down my back. But no — he was 
to leave me at Eltham, and in this pitchy 
darkness, he could not discern face or figure. 
He was not likely to speak to me, as we 
had not been " introduced," so he could not 
recognise my voice at Lady Waldron's ; 
and I would take good care, he had no 
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opportunity of hearing it before I got 
there ! 

This sage resolve was not so easy to keep 
after all. For some moments I could see 
that whenever a gleam of light flashed into 
the carriage from the lamps, which at long 
intervals were placed on the road for the 
last mile before we entered Eltham — the 
stranger was maintaining a watchful attitude, 
to gain a momentary glimpse of my care- 
fully shrouded features. 

In vain — I crouched into the darkness 
of my corner, and drew my calash low 
down, to my very chin, thereby nearly 
accomplishing the work of destruction he 
had begun. But he could just distinguish 
my white dress, and knew thereby that 
his companion was — well, a woman at least 
— if he could not, from her choice diction, 
suppose her to be a lady. 

All at once, forth from the gloom came 
a voice more terrible to my guilty soul 
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than a shock of thunder! Yet it was a 
pleasant voice, deep and clear, with that 
softened modulation so flattering to female 
ears, and just the faintest tone of archness 
in it that betrayed the smile I could not 

sec* 

Thought I, 

" I wonder if he is very old ?" 

Said the voice, 

" May I be forgiven my intrusion ? 
I had no idea the carriage was occu- 
pied." 

No reply. Inwardly I mused, 

"I wonder if he is handsome?" 

Again. 

" I shall hope to win my pardon when 
we meet at Forest Court. Lady Waldron 
will intercede for me." 

A grunt — to the music of which were 
set the words, 

"What is his name. I should like to 



i 
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know — but how shall I find out without 
self-betrayal ?" 

Voice once more. 

"Wretch that I am, my dripping cloak 
has made quite a pool on the floor, and 
you will take cold. Here we are, at 
Eltham. Allow me to transfer you to the 
post-chaise I am to order for myself. I 
will follow in this. It will not delay you 
five minutes ; the post-boy will drive quicker 
than this flyman, who creeps." 

Another grunt was all the acknowledg- 
ment he received. He must have sup- 
posed that, like an ill-educated parrot, I had 
nothing but bad words at command. Oh, 
joyful ! we are just at the inn — we pull 
up — stop. 

" Here you are. Sir— sorry I can't 
take you further. Capital post-horses here, 
Sir." 

The door is open. A gust of wind 
rushes in. The stranger salutes me as 

VOL I. P 
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profoundly as limited space permits; but 
it is physically impossible for me to return 
the greeting. I have rolled myself so 
tightly in my wraps, and squeezed myself 
so flat against the back of the carriage, 
lest the light over the inn-door should 
reveal me. Exit stranger. I feel sure he 
is young. I am almost certain he is 
handsome ! But he has forgotten to put 
up the sash, which the coachman had let 
down on opening the door, and my quick 
ears (you remember they used to call 
me Madam Fine Ears?) can detect the 
low whispered inquiry — or possibly, I 
guess it from coachee's more audible 
reply. 

" Young lady from Lawn Cottage, Sir. 
Irish lady. Sir. Gad ! she do ride — keeps 
a hunter; and I've seen her riding 'cross 
country, and taking gates and fences some 
of our youngsters who think most of them- 
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selves are glad to shirk! Good-night, Sir, 
Thank ye. All right !" 

And we drive on to the Misses 
BoUand. 

Saved ! I have been taken for Ella ! 



P 2 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HER FIRST BALL. 

" Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be seen 
In courts, and feasts, and high solemnities 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship." 

COMUS. 

ANOTHER half-hour's drive brought 
the fateful journey to a close, and 
I was deposited, with my chaperons, at the 
door of Sir Locksley Waldron's beautiful 
mansion. For beautiful to me it was, as 
the fairy palaces of my childhood's visions. 
Of its architectural merits I can say nothing, 
nor of the extent or beauty of the sylvan 
scenery surrounding it. 
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The night was too dark and wild to see 
anything of the Park we drove through, 
but now and then the tossing branches of 
large trees that apparently formed a stately 
avenue. I thought it endless, and wished 
it had not been half so long. Afterwards 
I could distinguish nothing but a blaze of 
light, a crush of carriages, a burst of music, 
that made my heart go pit-a-pat and all my 
toes to tingle. 

I thought Miss Bolland and her sister 
never would have done settling each other's 
wigs, and arranging their scarves over their 
skinny old necks. As if it could matter to 
fhem what they looked like ! I glanced 
with some anxiety at the mirror to ascertain 
the extent of the damage done to the 
Ashfield hair-dresser's chef-d^ceuvre. It was 
not much the worse, just a little bit broken 
off my shell aigrette, that would not be 
greatly missed ; and I rejoicingly followed 
my old ladies up a noble staircase, on which 
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a stream of brilliantly attired forms was 
ascending, and through a gallery, along 
which the Hgbts gleamed on walls decorated 
with old paintings and statuary, and niches 
fragrant with lovely hot-house plants, and 
huge china vases, filled with flowers and 
foliage, till we arrived at the door of the 
ball room, where dancing had not yet 
begun, though the military band of the 
1 2th Bouncers was playing the most enliven- 
ing strains by way of prelude. 

Lady Waldron, resplendent in ruby velvet 
and diamonds, with a bloom as red as her 
dress on cheek and nose, and eyes that 
gleamed with good-natured jollity, stood 
near the door to receive her guests, and 
presented me to Sir Locksley, on whose 
arm she hung. He gave me a bow, a smile, 
and a stare, and took no further notice of 
me, being occupied with visitors of more 
consequence ; and I took refuge with Miss 

Bolland in a group of Elthamites, among 
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whom were General Hosmer and his 
daughters, with Bertie and Ella. Presently 
we were joined by our Ashfield set, and 
I began to feel less strange, and looked 
about me. 

Sir Locksley is a fine, military-looking 
man of, I should say, thirty. He is hand- 
some, if good features, curling hair, 
whiskers and moustache, and white teeth, 
can make a man so ; but there is something 
indescribable in his face that repels me. 
Something cold and hard, almost cruel. His 
is the kind of beauty that would be seen in 
greatest perfection, sword in hand, and in 
the fierce rage of battle, (though nobody 
would then have leisure or inclination to 
contemplate it.). Perhaps I only think so 
because Selina has told me that he is a 
duellist, and has wounded, if not killed, more 
than one adversary. 

But I had not much time to watch him, 
for the band struck up a quadrille, and 
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Willie Gillespie came to claim my promise 
for the first dance ; and after that I had so 
many partners seeking for my hand, that my 
chief difficulty was in selection. I declined 
to waltz, however, not because I did not 
care for it — I longed for it! But Mr. 
Beauchamp, tolerant in most things, is severe 
on waltzing. His daughters are forbidden 
that dance (except Aurelia, who only waltzes 
with her lover — how nice it must be !) and 
I was ashamed to leave them and Bertha 
to join in an exercise which they considered 
improper ! 

While I stood watching the circling pairs 
with wistful eyes, little Gillespie, who had 
gone to fetch in a glass of negus, was 
stopped, as he was re-crossing the room, by 
a gentleman who had just entered it, and 
who greeted him with evident cordiality. 
Oh, my presageful heart ! I felt an instant- 
aneous conviction that I gazed on my late 
watery companion. Why I should have 
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thought so I know not, unless it was that 
I had been seeking for him in the crowd 
for an hour, and had hitherto failed to 
realize the dim idea I had formed of him in 
any of the faces about me. Besides, I knew 
he would be among the later comers, and 
would be alone. Conditions that this per- 
sonage perfectly fulfilled. But he was not 
very young — nearly as old as Sir Locksley 
perhaps, and not at all handsome. But 
there was so much thought on his forehead ; 
so much intelligence in his really brilliant 
brown eyes ; and — what I do admire in a 
man — so much firmness and decision on a 
well-formed mouth, that no one could call 
him plain. 

What a pity that my horrid behaviour 
during that disastrous drive has deprived me 
of the advantage I should otherwise have 
gained by the claim of something like " a 
previous acquaintance." Would he advance 
that claim to Ella's, I wondered ? Yes, he 
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says something to Willie, who looks round; 
and then the four eyes turn towards Miss 
Delmar, who is spinning deftly round in the 
arms of Sir Locksley. For a moment I 
forgot to watch the stranger as I looked at 
Ella. She was elegantly dressed, in the 
very newest style, and she had a colour on 
her cheeks which she had taken, I suspect, 
out of her dressing-case, but it became her 
amazingly. Her eyes sparkled like fire- 
flies ; she looked happy, as I had never seen 
her look. 

Waltzing must be nice ! And yet — I said 
her dress was becoming to her, but there 
was so very little of it ! It was so short, 
that as she whirled about, not only were 
her pretty feet displayed, but more of her 
slender ancles than was exactly decorous. 
She had no sleeves to speak of. Her arms 
were bare nearly to the shoulder, and the 
gems that glittered on her throat and bosom 
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were almost all that impeded the view there- 
of half way to her waist. 

Perhaps the consciousness of this made 
her cling so closely to her partner, who held 
her to his side in a clasp that was almost an 
embrace. No, I would not care for waltzing 
with Sir Locksley Waldron. 

The waltz was over. Willie Gillespie 
arrived with my negus, and I scolded him 
for being so long in bringing it. He de- 
fended himself by saying that Captain 
Brancepeth had stopped him, to ask him 
which was the Irish lady who came from 
Ashfield. 

" You see. Miss St. Felix, she has attracted 
so much attention by riding alone as she 
does, and — " 

" Who is Captain Brancepeth ?" I asked, 
as indifferently as I could, but turning 
scarlet -red at the same time ; for the object 
of my curiosity had at length transferred his 
gaze from Ella to me, and was looking at 
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me so fixedly, that the frightful idea crossed 
my mind that, somehow or other, he had 
found me out! In my confusion I heard 
nothing of Gillespie's answer, except, "dis- 
tinguished," "Thunderbolt," "Paid off— in 
dock for repairs." Oh, heavens! he is 
crossing over, he is coming up to me. 
Now, Mary St. Felix, summon up all your 
presence of mind to dispel that suspicion if 
he has it. That blessed coachman said it 
was Ella — and Ella it must be. 

" Captain Brancepeth — Miss St. Felix." 
More stupid blushes. One comfort is, 
he will never imagine that such a bashful 
damsel could swear like a boatswain 1 Sup- 
pose he asks me outright, if — . No, he 
makes not the slightest allusion to his mis- 
adventure — he asks me to dance the next 
dance, the Lancers ; and as I accept, Willie 
Gillespie, to whom I had previously pro- 
mised that dance, casts on me a look of 
deep reproach, which I unfeelingly disregard 



^ 
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and walk ofF with my preferred partner. I 
enjoyed that dance very much. My cavalier 
was delightful, and I was soon chatting and 
laughing with him, quite at my ease, as if 
I had known him for weeks. 

" Who is our vis-a-vis ?'* he asked, 
presently, " that sweet-looking girl in 
white?" 

The girl was Bertha, who was dancing 
with Charlie Stanton. She, too, was quite 
unembarrassed, for she had known the 
Stanton young men from her . childhood, 
and they, rough as they were, treated her 
like a sister. 

" And does she live at Eltham ?" asked 
Captain Brancepeth. 

" Oh no !" I answered heedlessly. " She 
lives at Ashfield — at Lawn Cottage." 

Then I stopped, and began to fan my- 
self furiously, to hide my peony cheeks. 
But my partner did not seem to 
notice. 
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"So," he said, "she lives at Lawn 
Cottage, does she? How many young 
ladies live there?" 

"Why do you ask?" 

" Because I have already seen — two— 
who hail from that fortunate abode. Lilies 
and poppies apparently bloom there side 
by side." 

I was dumb. Good gracious! Did he 
call Me a Poppy ^^ 

He resumed, still glancing at Bertha. 

"I rode part of the way to Eltham in 
company with one Lawn Cottage lady — an 
Irish lady, I am told — with a French 
name — Miss Delmar. Do you know 
her?" 

I returned a faint affirmative. 

"I hear she is a very spirited lady — 
that she rides with spurs." 

(Poor Ella.) 

" She does nothing of the kind," I said 
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eager to defend her from this unjust imputa- 
tion. 

" No ?" said Captain Brancepeth. " I 
am glad to hear that. I hate an un- 
feminine woman. But worse things are 
said of her than that." 

"What worse things?" I asked, pulling 
up my long white glove to my elbow, till 
my arm looked like a leg in tights. 

My companion bent his head over me, till 
his whiskers must have brushed my hair 
stack. 

" Is not swearing worse ?" he breathed in 
an impressive whisper. 

I glanced up at him; there must have 
been an expression of utter horror in my 
eyes, to evoke such a light of laughter in 
his — but I said not a syllable. 

" I see you cannot offer to defend your 
friend from fhaf charge ?" 

Silence — but oh, how mean I felt ! 

" And you could not help her if you 
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did, for my fair companion from Lawn 
Cottage gratified me during our short drive 
with a specimen of her very vigorous 
phraseology. She might have been ad- 
dressing her horse in the language its groom 
uses !" 

"Did you — " I faltered, timidly, "did 
you — think her — very vulgar?" 

"Vulgar! that is not a sufficiently 
forcible word; but you, like all feminine 
women, probably shrink from forcible 
terms ?" 

The dance, thank Heaven, was ended. 
I expressed a wish to sit down, and made 
him a graceful courtesy and so dismissed 
him without reply. 

And now, for the first time in my life, I 
felt myself committed to a slander, and a 
lie ! for having once suflFered Captain Brance- 
peth to charge Gabrielle with my fault, how 
could I vindicate her without a shameful 
avowal of cowardice and a weakness which 
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added to the primary sin itself, would make 
me look a perfect demon in his eyes — not 
that it would matter, of course — what can 
the opinion of such a slight acquaintance 
matter to me? Still, one would not wish to 
be an object of contempt, even to a stranger, 
and then, men are so conceited ; he might 
misinterpret this natural feeling, and mistake 
it for an undue anxiety to stand well with 
him. The slander and lie are mine ; but 
I will repent, (like most sinners), at my 
convenience, and I will never do so 
more. 

Here a new terror flashed on me. What 
if Captain Brancepeth alludes to his ride 
with Gabrielle to herself — and learns the 
hideous truth from her, that the innocent 
seeming Mary can at need make use 
of the choicest profanity ? She will draw 
down on me the upbraidings of Selina, 
the rebukes of Mr. Prior, even the 
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gentle Bertha's meek censure. Oh, my 
sin ! my sin ! what a long, long tail it has 
got! 

And forthwith that tail developed a new 
joint ! The music had ceased. There was a 
rustle of expectancy among the throng, and 
a vista of splendid flunkeys ranged in rows, 
visible through the open doors. Could 
it be prophetic of supper ? I looked 
around. 

Little Gillespie was making imploring 
grimaces at me in the distance, but could 
not arrive speedily, because he was little 
of stature, and some tall officers stood 
before him. Before he could reach me 
Captain Brancepeth was at my side. Already 
my hand was on his profiteered arm when I 
perceived Ella at a little distance, left for 
a moment alone, as the circle round her 
broke into pairs and surged to the door. 
Impulsively oblivious of etiquette, I snatched 
the opportunity and darted towards her, my 
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rapid advance arresting that of an epauletted 
and moustached hero, who was making in 
the same direction. 

"Ella/* I whispered, eagerly, "do oblige 
me in one thing !" 

She looked at me surprised. 

" What is it ? What can you want of 
me, Mary?" 

" Promise me one thing, I will explain 
later !" 

Well ?'* she asked, fretfully. 
Never tell Captain Brancepeth that 
you — that I — I mean — don't let him 
know who rode with him from Lawn 
Cottage.' 

"And who is Captain Brancepeth?" in- 
quired she, opening wide eyes. 

" Never mind that now, will you 
promise ?" 

" Yes — yes," she said, with an impatient 
laugh, "I'll promise, only don't keep 
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Major Norris waiting all night to take me to 
supper." 

I retreated, satisfied ; and returned with 
a quiet mind to my companion. I had 
added to my previous wickedness, that of 
making poor Ella an unconscious agent 
in her own defamation, yet I felt a great 
deal more comfortable. So much does one's 
regret for sin vanish with the probability of 
detection ! 

After supper dancing recommenced, and 
the gaiety grew a little boisterous ; for 
some of the gentlemen had remained in, or 
returned to, the supper-room, and cham- 
pagne, claret, and punch had circulated 
rather too freely. Charlie Stanton, espe- 
cially, had chosen to attach himself to me, 
and was becoming so very demonstrative in 
his admiration that, in order to get rid of 
him, I despatched him on an errand to the 
cloak room, to fetch me an imaginary scarf; 
and the instant he departed I took refuge 
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behind some heavy drapery, in the seat of 
an embayed window, where I sat rejoicing 
at his fruitless search for me, which I 
watched from the chink I had made for 
observation. 

Presently two officers of the 12th 
took up their stand before me, and 
began to converse, under cover of the 
noise of music and dancing, in a tone 
that was perfectly audible to " Madame 
Fine-ears," who was only separated from 
the speakers by an inch of crimson cloth 
curtain. 

"I say, Protheroe," said one, "our Major 
is going the pace, isn't he ?" 

"And quite right," answered Protheroe, 
" no use doing these things at all if you can't 
do them well." 

"Do you believe the report that is 
going about," rejoined the other, "that 
the old lady has got all the prettiest 
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girls together here, that Sir Locksley 
may pick and choose a young Lady 
Waldron ?" 

"She has got together an uncommon 
nice lot, if she has," answered his friend, 
"and when he has made his choice, 
Finlayson, I wouldn't mind if he'd give 
me the next chance." 

(Oh, how I longed to stick a pin into that 
speaker !) 

" I guess he's made his choice already," 
said Finlayson, "he's been sweet all the 
evening on that fine girl in black and 
gold." 

(That's Ella, said I to me.) 

"That girl?" rejoined the other, in a 
tone of indescribable contempt. "You 
mean she's sweet on him. But that cock 
won't fight, he's fled the pit already at Bel- 
fast, two years ago." 

" Who is she then ?" asked Finlayson ; 
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while I listened breathlessly for the 
reply. 

"She passed in Ireland for a ward of 
old O'Donnell's — the rich banker — but some 
said she was his daughter. He left her 
a good bit of money, whoever she 
was, after we left. She was poor 
then, and dependent on him; and he 
had the character of not being very 
generous." 

" How the deuce did she get here ?" 

"Can't say, I'm sure. Look, there's 
General Hosmer, with his two Gorgons of 
daughters. I must go and do the civil 
to them; the old fellow gives capital 
dinners." 

And the greedy wretch moved off just 
as Captain Brancepeth came up, and addressed 
Finlayson. 

" Do you know what has become of the 
young lady I took in to supper, whom that 
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drunken dog Stanton has been pestering for 
the last half'hour* I have been looking for 
her everywhere." 

"I have not the honour of knowing 
your drunken dog," answered Finlayson, 
^and so can give you no help in your 
search for his companion. I did not notice 
whom you took in to supper. There's a 
waltz striking up. I must go seek my own 
partner." 

He moved ofF; and then, when Captain 
Brancepeth's head happened to turn in my 
direction, a face peeped slily out at him, 
from the aperture of the crimson cur- 
tains, drawn closely on each side of it. 
(I am sure he thought it a pleasant face, by 
the look which I have already learnt to in- 
terpret in eyes masculine.) 

" Ah ! eavesdropping ?" said he, smiling. 
" You have no fear of the retribution the 
proverb threatens to listeners ?" 
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" No, indeed. But I heard you say you 
were looking for me ?" 

" I was sent by General Hosmer, to tell 
you that his carriage, and Miss Holland's 
fly, were waiting to take away your party. 
But for bringing the message, I claim the 
reward of this last waltz ?" 

"Can you waltz?" I asked, not very 
politely. " I should not have thought of a 
sailor waltzing." 

" Perhaps you thought a sailor could 
dance only hornpipes," he said, laughing. 
" I am glad my accomplishments extend 
beyond a performance in which I could not 
ask you to be my partner. Will you try 
me ?" 

In another instant I was whirling round 
the room, as if borne up on wings of a 
zephyr. Supported by strong arms that 
yet seemed to hold me as a child holds 
a butterfly which he fears to crush. Oh 
that life were one long waltz, like this ! 
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But always the s^me partner. No — 
I don't mean that — I do not know 
what I mean. Thus ended my first 
ball. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

A SWEETHEART FOR SOMEBODY 

I REPENTED this morning, that I had 
wiled away so many hours yesterday 
in writing you the account of my first 
ball, because there was nothing left for me 
to write about to-day. And still the effer- 
vescence of previous excitement had not 
subsided sufficiently to permit of my settling 
down to my usual pursuits. I fancy it was 
much the same with Gabrielle, for she 
appeared more restless and fretful than is her 
wont to be ; but that might have been 
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because she was disappointed of her custo- 
mary exercise, for it rained so unintermit- 
tingly and heavily, that no sane woman 
could have dreamt of riding out, and 
no sane horse would have carried 
her. 

Bertha, alone, seemed to have forgotten 
Forest Court and its splendours, as she sat 
quietly occupied in copying a piece of 
music that Ella had borrowed from Miss 
Stanton. Selina was engaged in her usual 
household avocations, having first conducted 
her mother to her easy -chair by the fire, 
where she sat, sweetly sleeping, as she 
always did, poor old lady, when the dark 
weather prevented her from reading. Ella 
leaned back on a sofa at one end of the 
room, playing idly with Bertha's kitten, at 
her feet, and I stood by the window, 
gloomily watching the drops of rain as they 
merged one in another, to roll in dreary 
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rivulets down the pane. At last I broke 
silence. 

"Does it always rain in this beast of a 
place ?" 

Oh, Mary !" 

Yes, I know I am very unladylike. 
I am not one of ' those feminine women,' 
as somebody says, ' who dislike vigorous 
phraseology.' " 

« 

^*Nay, but — " objected Bertha, "it need 
not be less vigorous for being more ac- 
curate." 

" It is accurate enough for metaphor." 

" Metaphor .?" repeated Bertie, with that 
rare flitting smile of hers, which she must 
have acquired, I think, in her communes 
with M. de Montreuil, it is so like a smile 
that fades quickly because the eyes for which 
it shines cannot return it. 

Ella interrupted. 

"By the way, Mary, why were you so 
anxious the other evening that I should 
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not tell your partner — that sailor captain, 
that you rode in the fly with him to 
Eltham ?" 

" I do not know that I was * anxious' 
about it," I answered, reddening. "But in 
tact — I was very rude, and would not 
answer him when he apologized for coming 
into the fly, and — and so I did not wish 
him to know that it was I." 

" You preferred that I or Bertha should 
bear the blame of your incivility? With 
all my heart. I am not so covetous as 
you are of the good opinion of strangers." 

" So much the better for you. Here comes 
a man ! Why, Ella, you perk up as if I had 
announced a sunbeam !" 

"The next best thing to a sunbeam in 
this weather," she answered carelessly. 

" Who is it, Mary ?" 

" My eyes are not formed to see round 
a corner ; but from his appendages, I 
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should say that it was the baker's 
boy." 

" Pish !'* says Ella under her breath, and 
Mrs. Shelden looks up, and asks between 
two nods, 

" Was anyone speaking to me ?" 

Another pause and then. 

"At last! here comes a sweetheart for 
somebody !" 

Ella half rises, but sits down again. 

" Who comes now, sister Anne ?*' 

" I think it is the pianoforte tuner." 

" You call him a sweetheart for some- 
body?" (with great disdain.) 

" Well, can you deny that every man of 
woman born, is, has been, or will be, a 
sweetheart for somebody.^" 

" I wish," said Gabrielle, " that he could 
harmonize human discords, as well as in- 
strumental ones, for I think we are all out 
of tune this morning." 

" I do not see why he could not," rejoined 
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I reflectively, ^ the strings of your harp, I 
believe, are made of the intestines of some 
animal, and are always afl^ected by damp 
weather. May not the internal arrange- 
ments of the human frame be similarly 
influenced, and — " 

But my physiological speculations were 
cut short by the entrance of the parlour- 
maid, inquiring for Miss Shelden. 

"Mr Montrool was in the dining-room 
and wanted to sec her particularly/' 

" A sweetheart for somebody !" cried 
l\ll.i, "Violets in December! M. le Comte 
comes to propose for Miss Selina. How 
will you like to be bridesmaid, Bertie ?" 

'I'hc trodden worm will turn, Bertie's 
soft blue eyes flashed on her with unwonted 
fire. 

" I wish you would leave me alone, 
Gabricllc Dclmar," she said quite sharply, 
" I never interfere with you !" and throw- 
ing down her pen she left the room. 
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The cunning little puss !" laughed Ella, 
she has gone to make a third in M. le 
Comte's confidence." 

"She has gone up to her own room, I 
hear her overhead. Why do you tease the 
poor child, Gabrielle ?" 

"She does make herself so absurd with 
her sentimental devotion to that blind Count. 
The little goose ! she does not see that if 
he had wealth and eyesight he would care 
little for her devotion." 

" And I think it is precisely his want of 
these advantages that gives him such an 
interest in her heart — or her imagination, if 
you will. But there he goes, his visit has 
not been long." 

In comes Selina, looking wildly ex- 
cited. 

" News, young ladies ! M. de Montreuil 
has brought good news !" 

" Good news .?" we both ask. 

"Yes, that is, if worldly prosperity is 
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always good. His cousin is dead, and has 
restored to him, by bequest, his estates in 
Touraine." 

•'When he no longer needed them 
himself — very good of his cousin," said 
Gabrielle, languidly, ''and so, I presume, 
Bertie loses her tutor ?" 

"I suppose she will," answered Selina, 
" but M. de Montreuil has not yet had time 
to form any plans; it will be difficult for 
him to travel, poor fellow, afflicted as he 
is !" 

" You should marry him, Miss Shelden," 
said Ella, '• and go with him to take care of 
him." 

''Such an idea would scarcely occur 
to him or to me," replied Selina, 
with dignity. "I am going to tell 
Bertha." 

And she walked away. 

How selfish we are! How very much 
more interested do we feel in small aflairs 
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of our own, than in big ones of our 
friends. 

The next monient, the important change 
in the Count's position was forgotten by 
both Gabrielle and myself, as a light 
curricle dashed up to the garden-gate, 
and the servant re-entered to announce 
Sir Locksley Waldron and Captain Brance- 
peth. 

Once more I envied Miss Delmar the 
graceful self-possession with which she re- 
ceived her visitors — for they were visitors to 
her, not to me — at least, Sir Locksley was, 
for he scarcely noticed me, except by a 
bow ; and did not appear to observe the old 
lady, still asleep in her chair, which might 
be accounted for by her having, in addition 
to her other mufflings, tied a handkerchief 
over her face, so that she looked so like a 
heap of shawls that it was a mercy he did 
not sit down upon her ! However, I may 
claim Captain Brancepeth as my visitor^^ 

R 2 
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since this was his first formal presenta- 
tion to Ella, and as I watched it, my 
sense of guilt revived, with the reviving 
fear lest he should find me out I trembled, 
when he said, speaking to her, but looking 
at me, 

^ I am afraid I am again unfortunate in 
intruding on ladies' society with so much 
rain-water about mej" (his cap, which 
he held in his hand, dripped like a sponge ;) 
*' but this time Sir Locksley must bear tht 
blame." 

^^ A deluge would not have stopped me 
to-day," said Sir Locksley ; ^ it was bad 
enough yesterday. But I have a note to 
deliver to Miss Delmar from Lady Waldron, 
in which I am too much interested to brodc 
any delay." 

He presented a note to Ella, which, 
rather to my surprise, she did not open, but 
laid it on a table beside her ; nor did Sir 
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Locksley, in spite of his professed interest 
in it, urge her to do so. 

Presently, however, when Captain Brance- 
peth and I were fairly launched into 
conversation, she took the note and 
withdrew to the window, near Mrs. 
Shelden's chair, as if for the light, to 
read it. Sir Locksley followed her, and 
they held a discussion together, which I 
might have overheard if I had been alone, 
but did not, as my chat with Captain 
Brancepeth prevented it. He noticed that 
my eyes followed the pair with some curiosity, 
and smiled. 

"You would like to know what her 
ladyship has written to Miss Del mar 
about, would you not? It concerns you 
quite as much as her. I know all about 
it, for I was present when the subject 
was talked over at breakfast this morn- 
mg. 
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" It concerns mc ? What is it 
then ?" 

^Lady Waldron has understood that 
neither you nor Miss Delmar have 
any other present home than this, and 
she thinks it is rather a dull place to 
pass Christmas in; so she writes to 
invite you both for a few weeks to Forest 
Court. Ah! I can read in your face that 
the invitation is not an unwelcome 
one r 

" No, indeed, it is very kind of her ; 
but are you going to stop there 
too r 

And the words had hardly escaped me 
when I felt that I ought not to- have 
spoken them, and of course made matters 
worse by blushing up to the ears. But he did 
not appear to notice. 

" Oh yes," he said, ** I shall be there. I 
am going to stop for some weeks. My 
mother has been rather delicate of late, and 
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Admiral Brancepeth has taken her to Rome 
for the winter ; so I am foraging on my 
friends for a time." 

"Is Sir Loclcsley a great friend of 
yours ?" 

" Well — yes — as the world counts friend- 
ship. My mother and his (the Baronet's 
first wife) were cousins; and Sir Locksley 
has often visited my home, though this is 
the first time I have made any stay at 
his." 

" Will there be any more balls at Forest 
&)urt, at Christmas ?" 

" Nay," he answered, laughing, " I can- 
not hold you out that hope. People seldom 
give splendid balls at such short intervals ; 
but you will not want for amusement. 
Lady Waldron has invited other ladies as 
fellow guests for you and Miss Delmar, 
Mr. Beauchamp's daughters among them, 
and one or two more from this neigh- 
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bourhood ; and Sir Locksley expects a 
large party of fellows who come for 
shooting and hunting. So I daresay 
you will have a dance now and 
then." 

"And I hope/' I said, inwardly, **that 
you will be my partner," but I did not say 
that, and he did not make any suggestion of 
the kind, which I think he might have 
done. 

All of a sudden, Mrs. Shelden 
woke up, plucked the handkerchief from 
her face, and, looking round, bellowed 
out, 

** Whom have we here, Mary ? But no 
need to name one — Sir Locksley Waldron — 
his father's very image. 1 should know him 
anywhere !" 

Sir Locksley stared, as well he might, 
and then approached the old lady, and 
said something civil in his usual voice. 
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which of course she did not hear^ and 
after another effort or two he gave 
up, and drew back, whispering to 
Ella. 

"Who the deuce is that painted old 
Guy r 

Fancy his consternation when Mrs. Shelden 
blandly inquired, 

"What painted old Guy do you mean. 
Sir Locksley ?" 

He recoiled a step or two, and gazed 
at her with open eyes and mouth, like 
a good-looking gurgoyle. I stooped down 
to the hearth-rug, in a search for an 
imaginary needle, to hide my convulsed and 
quivering features; and Captain Brance* 
peth — with the same object I fancy — 
assisted me in my search. But Ella 
was equal to this, as to every emer- 
gency. 

" Look at that portrait opposite you. Sir 
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Locksley/' said she, in her usual voice, ^ look 
at it fixedly." 

And while the Baronet obeyed, she hissed 
to the old lady, 

''Sir Locksley says, just what I do. 
Madam, that that likeness of you is a perfect 
caricature !" 

" Sir Locksley is a flatterer, my dear," an- 
swered Mrs. Shelden, loudly. "That was 
taken when I was much younger than I am 
now." 



Sir Locksley now recovered himself, and 
was beginning to utter some compliment in 
the key in which deaf persons are popularly 
addressed ; but as suddenly broke oflF into a 
whistling whisper, with much the same eflFect 
as if he had been blowing a horn with a hole 
in it. 

I could not stand that ! I darted from 
the room, rushed into the parlour, where 
Selina and Bertha were quietly convers- 
ing; threw myself on the slippery horse- 
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hair sofa, from which 1 speedily rolled upon 
the floor — and there I lay — and kicked I ! 

Here Ethel laid down the letter, and 
looked at her aunt with a grave sur- 
prise. 

" Did you really ever laugh like that. 
Aunt Mary ?" 

" So it seems, my dear," answered the 
old lady, with an arch twinkle in her still 
bright eyes, that told of a mirthfulness 
that age had not even yet extinguished. 

'^ And why should she not have laughed 
like that ?" interposed * mad Maudie,' " you 
are so solemn, Ethel, you rarely go beyond 
an audible smile. You never reel and shout 
as Estcourt and I do. But, Aunt Mary, you 
never laugh like that now." 

** Scarcely, Maudie. I believe that the 
sense of humour, even of fun, is not greatly 
impaired by healthful age; but it does not 
find expression in the same way. It is 
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fortunate that it is so ; an old lady kicking 
with laughter would be but a sorry spec- 
tacle I fancy." 

" Or a young one either," said Ethel 
with dignity. 

" That depends on circumstances," said 
Maudie, " I know, the other day, when 
Estcourt told us that story of the absent 
professor, who took off his hat to a cow. 
I fell down on the hearth-rug, and shouted. 
And he laughed to see how / laughed ; but 
if a stranger had come into the room I 
should have been quite ashamed of my- 
self." 

" Well, and so you should have been, 
my dear," said Lady Mary, with a severity 
which did not for a moment impose on 
either of her grand-nieces. " Remember, 
Ethel and Maudie, my youthful portrait is 
exhibited to you in these letters as a warn- 
ing, not an example. I told you from the 
first that I was a Horrid Girl, and I can 
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sec that Ethel is of that opinion also." 

" I shall reserve my opinion a little 
longer," answered Ethel, smiling affection- 
ately at her aunt, " at all events, auntie, 
if you were a * warning' then, you are an 
* example' now; and it is difficult to har- 
monize those two facts." 

" Well, go on," said Maudie. " I want 
to come to the love-making ; it cannot be 
far off now !" 

Stay a moment," said Lady Mary ; 

give me those papers, Ethel." And, put- 
ting on her glasses, she looked them over 
for a few minutes, and then quietly re- 
placed them in a portfolio on a table beside 
her. 

" These three following letters," she re- 
marked, " are in reply to some I received 
from Jane Marshall at that time, and relate 
entirely to matters of her own. They would 
not interest you, girls, as they contain no 
reference to my sayings and doings; nor. 
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indeed, are they complete in themselves. 
We will, therefore, pass them over, Ethel, 
and resume the thread of my personal 
narrative, which finds me, I see, a week or 
two later, a guest at Forest Court* But 
that must be for your next visit — ^we have 
had enough for to-day/' 



CHAPTER XIX. 



AT FOREST COURT. 



" He shows me where the bachelors sit, and there lire we 
as merry as the day is long/* 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

FOREST COURT, 2nd December, 
1820. Really, Jane, it must be very 
nice to be rich ; to be surrounded with every 
comfort and luxury, and have every, or ahnost 
every pleasure at command; not for one- 
self only, but for others also — surely that 
must be a happiness ! I never thought 
about riches as I have done since I came to 
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Forest Court ; but that was because I never 
before saw wealth, as it were — in action. 
I only hope my enjoyments here will not 
make me discontented with my usual lot, 
when I am forced to resign them. 

I have often heard that wealth makes 
people selfish — it has not made Lady 
Waldron selfish. Her chief joy seems to 
be in making her friends happy. She is so 
thoroughly good-natured, and kind-hearted, 
that I feel ashamed of myself for ever 
having called her vulgar. And yet — she is 
vulgar, no doubt of that, dear old thing ! 
but it is only a surface vulgarity, for if 
frankness and generosity, and true motherly 
feeling can become a lady — many of her 
guests might envy her these gifts. It was 
so good of her to ask Ella and me to 
spend Christmas with her, and she makes 
us all so happy. Let me sketch our life 
here for you. 
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And first, I must endeavour to describe 
the locality. Forest Court is a very old 
house — built, I believe, in the time of 
Elizabeth ; but it has been so often added 
to, and altered, to the taste of its succes- 
sive proprietors, that its claims to archi- 
tectural beauty, are, I am told, greatly 
disputed. Nearly one half of it is now 
shut up as dilapidated and nearly ruinous; 
and in the spring it is to be pulled down 
and rebuilt on a different plan. The house 
stands on the borders of the forest, in ex- 
tensive grounds, richly wooded, and with 
a magnificent avenue of oaks; but they 
(the grounds I mean) are wild and neglected, 
having been suflFered to go almost uncared 
for in the time of the old Baronet, who 
was a drunken, dissipated fox-hunter; and 
not greatly improved in the succeeding reign 
of the present Baronet's brother, who, to 
his father's vices, added one or two of his 
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own — notably that of gaming — whereby, it 
is rumoured, Sir Locksley's inheritance has 
suffered somewhat. But the first Lady 
Waldron having been an heiress, and her 
fortune having been strictly settled on her 
younger son, it will not be difficult for him 
soon to shake off the encumbrances on his 
new property. 

On my first arrival with the memory 
of all the glitter and splendour which had 
so fascinated me on the ball night, I was 
a little surprised to find the rooms so com- 
paratively bare of furniture and decoration, 
and what there was of it so old fashioned, 
faded, and tarnished. But Ella, who un- 
derstands such things, explained that all 
the flowers, tapestries, and other embel- 
lishments of the grand festival, were 
brought down for the night by a London 
tradesman, who contracts for such cere- 
monials, and removed afterwards. She 
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laughed at me for having supposed that a 
bachelor like Sir Locksley, who had always 
led a roving life with his regiment, could 
know much about such things, and Lady 
Waldron, who did not go " into society," 
was still less likely to do so. But the 
knowledge of this little fact produced rather 
an uncomfortable impression on my mind, 
of unreality at first — though it is wearing 
off now. 

The party of guests consists of Ella, 
Lizzie Beauchamp, and me ; the eldest Miss 
Hosmer, and two or three ladies, the wives 
and daughters of gentlemen who have come 
down from London for the shooting and 
hunting. The gentlemen are principally 
military men, fellow oflficers of Sir Locks- 
ley's, that puppy. Captain Finlayson, is 
one, and he is a devoted follower of Miss 
Hosmer, whose papa gives such good 
dinners ; though she is such a fright that if 
/ were a man it would take away my appe- 
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tite to have to look at her, and she is as 
proud and disagreeable as if she were a 
beauty and a "toast" Charles Stanton 
and Captain Brancepeth make up the num* 
ber of visitors staying in the house; but 
other young men come and go, for a day 
or two at a time, and young Gillespie is 
coming for a week at Christmas. 

Lady Waldron excused herself, very 
unnecessarily, for not having allotted to 
Ella and me apartments among the "best 
rooms," saying that they were mostly pre- 
occupied, and she thought we should like 
to be all together. She has therefore given 
us three rooms en suite in a wing of 
the house, shut off by a door and a few 
steps from the principal staircase, which, 
she says, were once used as nurseries. The 
largest is set apart for our joint use as a 
sitting-room, into which no one is to enter 
except by invitation from us. Two rooms 
open out of this, one is for Ella, the other 
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is shared between Lizzie Beauchamp and 
me; and as none of us possess a lady's 
maid, one of the upper housemaids is " told 
ofF' for our service. 

So far, at least, our amusements have 
not been remarkable for variety. We 
generally meet at breakfast, but immediately 
afterwards there is dispersion. Lady Wal- 
dron disappears into the recesses of the 
house- keeper's room and kitchen, and is 
seen no more. 

The ladies go into the morning or music 
room, to chat, to work, or to practise ; or 
read novels or newspapers. The gentlemen 
go to the stables and kennels, or start off 
on their murderous expeditions against the 
hares or pheasants. On very wet or snowy 
days they go to the billiard room, or to 
the gallery in the wing of the house, which 
is shut up, where they practise pistol shoot- 
ing at a mark. And on those days they 
condescend to grace the luncheon table with 
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their presence ; but only a few even 
then. 

Dinner at six, when the whole company 
muster in force, and the evening is spent 
pleasantly enough. There are cards, music, 
and dancing sometimes, conversation and 
flirtation "simultaneous," always! So much 
for the general, now for the particular. 
Lizzie and I are great friends ; she forgives 
me my involuntary rivalry as regards Charlie 
Stanton, because she sees very clearly that 
I have no ulterior designs upon his hand 
or heart, and meantime, she has more op- 
portunities of seeing him in my company 
than she would have anywhere else, and as 
I feign entire belief in her mendacious 
protestations of " sisterly affection" for the 
lout, she " makes eyes" at him quite undis- 
guisedly, and I really think unconsciously, 
while I secretly marvel at her taste ! 

There is a large room, formerly a saloon, 
ich opens on u the gallery in the un- 
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inhabited part of the house, and is used 
as a kind of lumber-room, stored with all 
sorts of odds and ends; great chests, filled 
with antique dresses, and old fashioned 
ornaments, plumes, &c., pieces of extinct 
furniture, and old paintings, and suits of 
armour, that will be used as embellishments 
to the new gallery when it is rebuilt. Lady 
Waldron has given Lizzie and me the keys 
of some of these chests, with free permis- 
sion to rifle them at our pleasure ; and we 
amuse ourselves greatly in inspecting these 
recondite treasures, and speculating on their 
probable use, and the history of their 
former owners. 

Gabrielle never joins us in these recrea- 
tions. She has brought her horse here, 
and rides out with her host and the other 
men, at least three days in the week. By 
the way, I should have told you that Sir 
Locksley is Master of the Hounds, which 
meet twice a week, and Ella invariably 
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hunts with them, although she is the only 
lady who does so in this neighbourhood; 
and I am afraid it is a singularity which 
attracts more attention than commendation. 
But little she cares ; she does not appear to 
prize the good opinion of her own sex. 
When she is not riding to hounds, or 
looking on at coursing matches, she is 
playing billiards with the officers, or even 
shooting in the gallery ! She has got a tiny 
pistol, mounted in silver, that was given 
her by Sir Locksley a few days after we 
came here; and with this nefarious weapon 
she sometimes goes out into the shrubberies, 
and shoots little birds, which she has cooked 
on toast for her breakfast — and devours 
without remorse ! 

But all this time I have said nothing 
of our host. The fact is, I have very 
little to say. He seems to consider us 
girls as his mother's guests, not his — and 
so, I suppose, we are — and I have not 
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exchanged ten words with him since I 
came. He pays no great attention to 
any of the ladies, except Gabrielle ; and 
I am not quite certain whether his devo- 
tion to her is altogether a free-will oflFering.' 
I sometimes think he is as much the 
pursued, as the pursuer. However that 
may be, I do not envy her her conquest 
(Sour grapes! cry you.) Such an insolent 
gallantry as Sir Locksley's is not the 
kind of homage that would gratify me. 
" What kind of homage is that ?" you 
ask. 

I will tell you, when I receive it, of 
which, at present, there seems no great 
chance. My list of admirers has received 
no addition as yet. Charlie Stanton makes a 
mock love to me, chiefly to tease me, and 
partly, I suspect, to tease Lizzie. Willie 
Gillespie sometimes makes an effort at 
serious wooing, but first I laugh at him, 
and then we laugh together. Captain 
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Brancepeth — hold there ! Miss St. Felix — 
do you number that brave mariner among 
your admirers? No — not exactly — but 
still, he is more my admirer than anyone 
else's. At least — whenever I glance towards 
him, his eyes seem to be always follow- 
ing me ; with whoever I may be chatting, 
he always seems to have heard what I have 
been saying, and if he is not often beside 
me, he is generally posted somewhere where 
he has a full view of me ; and from these 
facts I infer that he has some interest in me, 
though not such as to entitle me to claim 
him as an adorer. 

At one time I almost fancied that he was 
attracted by Ella — who certainly possesses 
great fascination for many men. She is 
always surrounded by a little court of her 
own, amid which she moves regally, with 
perfect ease, but, I must admit, with no 
airs of coquetry. She is too proud to 
be a coquette. Captain Brancepeth, it is 
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true, docs not join her circle, but he watches 
her narrowly, and now and then I surprise 
in his look a kind of pitying softness, that 
I have seen in no other eyes when they 
rested on Gabrielle Delmar. 

One evening he was handing me some 
tea, and on my making some remark 
which he did not reply to, I looked up 
at him, and perceived his eyes were 
fixed on Ella, who was laughing gaily at 
Captain Finlayson's endeavour to make 
Moustache hold a lump of sugar on the 
tip of his little salient tongue. That is, 
she was laughing gaily for hery her laugh, 
though perfectly musical, is always low, 
and there is a coldness in its ring, as if 
it never came spontaneously from her 
heart. 

Said Mary St. Felix, a little pet- 
tishly, 

"Why do you look at Gabrielle 
Delmar so pathetically. Captain Brance- 
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peth ? She is not an object of compassion, 
surely ?*' 

"Did I look at her pathetically?" he 
asked, bending those clear, full brown 
eyes on mine, — " but she is an object of 
compassion, I think. She is so friendless, 
and she has no mother." 

"She is not friendless now, surely, she 
has a crowd of gentlemen round her at 
this moment. Why do you not join 
them?" 

I suppose he thought this was a 
hint for him to attach himself to 
me, for he quietly sat down beside 
me. 

"No," he answered, "I am afraid she 
might curse me !" 

Dead silence ! Once more my spirit quailed 
beneath the sense of guilt, and the fear of 
detection. 

He waited for the rejoinder that did not 
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come ; but alas, he did not drop the odious 
subject, he began again. 

" Does she swear at you often ?" 

" No, never !" (very faintly.) 

** Perhaps she intends to give up that dis- 
graceful habit ?" 

No reply. 

"Or she hides it from you, who 
are too modest — too womanly — not to 
feel horror and disgust at such a 
practice ?" 

I roused myself at this, to say, with some 
vivacity, 

" She has no such habit. Captain Brance- 
peth, she never had !" 

"Oh, but you know — ^I cannot distrust 
the evidence of my own ears, Miss St. 
Felix. You wish to screen your friend — 
it is very generous of you; but 
you must not let generosity lead you 
into " 
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Here he stopped, the clear brown eyes still 
fixed on mine. 

"Lead me into what, Captain Brance- 
peth/' I asked, anxiously. 

" Must I finish the sentence — it was a 
rude one ?" 

" Finish it, nevertheless. Lead me into 
what ?" 

" Into falsehood." 

No, I could not stand that! I would 
nerve myself to the dreadful confession ; 
he would despise me, of course, but I 
should cease to despise myself. If only 
he would speak again, but he would not 
say a word more. I felt all the colour 
mounting up to my face and neck, and 
my hand trembled till the tea-cup clattered 
in it. My dry lips were about to form 
the fatal words, " It was not Ella, it 
was I," when a loud cry arose at the 
other end of the room for Captain Brance- 
peth. 
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His large St. Bernard dog, which, with 
many other dogs, belonging to the esta- 
blishment, was permitted to come in and 
out of the drawing-room, taking sudden 
ofFence at Moustache's exhibition, which 
he probably considered as derogatory to 
the dignity of the royal race of King 
Charles, pounced upon him, and appeared 
at one mouthful to " chobble" him up, he 
so completely vanished within his capacious 
jaws. 

All shrieked for the ogre's master, for 
no one else would have dared to inter- 
fere. Captain Brancepeth, with one quiet 
word, caused the re-appearance of Moustache, 
and with another, the disappearance of 
Bruno, who slunk out of the room, deeply 
depressed at both ends of his huge 
person. 

Moustache was taken up and examined, 
but was no whit the worse, and ^was 
placed on his mistress' lap, to be consoled 
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by unlimited cuddlings and caresses 
from all the ladies, even including 
Gabrielle. 

'* I humbly apologise for Bruno, Lady 
Waldron,'* said the Captain, laughing, as 
Moustache winked and lolled his tongue 
out at him, as if to say, 

" All right, old fellow, it's just * make 
beUeve.' " 

''But, indeed, you had no cause for 
alarm. Bruno sometimes considers it his 
duty to chastise little dogs in this way, 
but I never knew him to injure 



one." 



Of course, this little episode put an 
end to my proposed confession, for that 
night at least Indeed, I had been as 
deeply interested in the scene as any of 
the spectators. You know what a passion 
I have for all animals, and that dear 
little, jolly, " happy-go-lucky " Moustache, is 
my glory! 
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It is a pity — for I had screwed up my 
courage to such a pitch of valiancy, that 
I am afiaid it will be a long time 
before I can get it to the same point 
again. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A PAS SEUL. 



FOREST COURT, January i. I have 
been here now, more than a week, 
and we are beginning to amalgamate and 
cohere a little better than we did at first. 
Of course, in so large a party, for many 
fresh arrivals have joined us, there must be 
many different tastes and habits ; those who 
are in sympathy have found each other 
out, and formed separate, but not oppos- 
ing, cliques; and we are at least as har- 
monious, if not quite so gay, as the 
patterns that are shaken out by a kaleide- 
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scope. For instance, some of the ladies 
are drawn together by mutual interest 
in , tapestry and embroidery; others by 
literal harmony, in duets, and part sing- 
ing. 

We have also a literary set among us, 
who try hard to chasten the frivolity of 
us skipping, giggling juniors, t^ occasional 
readings of Shakespeare, or (the new fashion) 
Wordsworth ; and we are very good, and 
very docile, and as demure as cats, until 
some mischievous sprite steals away to 
the piano, and strikes up a quadrille, 
when we behave much as the philosopher's 
cat did when a bagged mouse was turned out 
under her nose ! 

The Hosmer girls (they are both here 
now with the General) lead the literary 
coterie, much to the profit, doubtless, of 
that puppy, Finlayson, who can read a 
newspaper — with a little difficulty — but not 
much more ! Ella, who has lately exerted 
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herself a great deal more to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of the ladies, 
has accomplished a good deal in that 
way, by placing her musical gifts at the 
service of the musicians. She is a bril- 
liant pianiste, and has a magnificent voice ; 
but I observe that she is very careful 
not to excite hostility, by any parade of 
these talents for the gentlemen's benefit. 
She is satisfied with her supremacy in the 
hunting-field, and the mothers and daughters 
are more willing to condone that superiority 
of hers, now that she does not dispute with 
them the prize of more feminine accom- 
plishments. 

But it is not in Gabrielle to suffer 
any doubt of her power if she chose to 
exert it, and now and then she will go 
to the piano, and burst forth into a 
hunting song, or a merry comic song, which 
she will give with such spirit, or arch- 
ness, that in an instant all the men are 
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around her, and every other girl in the 
room is forgotten ! But this she does 
very rarely, and never for long. She 
makes herself very useful to the learned 
ones, as a referee in questions relating to 
French or Italian literature, in which she 
is a proficient ; and even in needlework, 
where one would not expect her to 
shine, she can make very elegant and 
intricate designs, and is always ready to 
copy or lend them. 

Altogether, she is tolerated now — but 
that unlucky query, " Who is she ?" 
still preys on minds of pure lineage and 
far descent ; and they admit her into their 
circles, as it were, under protest. I think 
it is a great shame ; if they choose to 
show her any cordiality at all, it ought to 
be frank and unreserved. Ah, well ! if 
she should prove Sir Locksley's choice, 
look to yourselves, Mesdames. She will 
not be the Ella I think her, if she does 
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not revenge herself on you all ! You have 
had enough of her for the present, have 
you not ? Now, Mary St. Felix come into 
court ! 

" Mary," said Lizzie to me, this morn- 
ing, as we sat together in our boudoir 
after lunch, making some lovely candle- 
ruffs of wax paper, that were destined 
for an offering to our hostess. " Mary, 
don't you think those Wordsworth read- 
ings of Miss Hosmer's are a horrible 
bore ?" 

" Well, no, I don't know that I do always. 
I was very much interested in the * Laodamia' 
that Captain Brancepeth read the other 
night." 

** Oh, Captain Brancepeth, of course.'' 
There was something very vicious 
in that "of course" of Lizzies, for 
which I secretly vowed vengeance; but 
I bided my time. It was not long in 
coming. 
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She resumed. 

*^ Everybody does not care so much 
as you do for Captain Brancepeth's read- 
ing. J was bored, and so was 

Charlie — 



y> 



" Charlie P* and I broke into a mock- 
ing lau^, ** any reading would bore him, 
unless it were the hunting column in the 
Gentleman's Magazine." 

It was very unkind of me to vex 
dear, jolly old Liz, by disparaging the 
man she liked; but I was punished 
later. 

"Well," she said, "I don't think you 
ought to scoff at Charlie, because you like 
that sailor better. You were pleased enough 
with his admiration when you could get no 
other !" 

There was just so much of truth in this 
remark, as gave it a sting, and I waxed 
angry. 

" No other } I could always get plenty 
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admiration more worth than that awkward 
oafs !" 

" Really, Mary, you arc getting every day 
more and more conceited ; and you are not 
so pretty as you were when you first came, 
either !" 

That was serious ! I stopped short in the 
act of arranging a sort of coronal of the green 
candle-rufFs, and looked anxiously at my 
foe. 

" You do not mean that, Liz ?" ^ 

" I do. You are not so pretty, because 
you are not so good. You are getting 
heartless and — " 

But she did not finish the sentence, for 
there were tears in her eyes — and I under- 
stood it all. I leaped upon her, threw 
my arms round her neck, and stopped 
her mouth with kisses. 

"You are angry with me, you naughty 
old Liz, or you would not think such 
dreadful things ! Leave off being angry 
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with me. I was only teasing you. I am 
fond of Charlie for your sake, and I 
shall be fonder of him still, when you 
leave off philandering, and are lovers 
right out, like Aurelia and Maurice ; 
and that will be soon, I know, and then 
I shall lose my chum. Kiss and be 
friends, my Liz !" 

" There, then !" and placable Lizzie 
shook herself from my embraces, and 
fell to ** tidying" her crumpled ruff. 

"You are an aggravating little hussy, 
but one cannot be angry with you 
long." 

"But I am as pretty as ever I was? 
say fhaf, you sweet Liz ?" I implored, 
coaxingly, as I stood before her, my 
candle ruff crown arranged jauntily over 
one ear. But Liz was obdurate. 

"I shall say nothing to increase your 
vanity. Miss." 
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**Thcn I shall say it for you!" and I 
began to sing to the *' Allegretto" move- 
ment of my feet, what you girls used 
to call my " war-dance.' 



» 



** Never dimpled cheek wai wweeter, never foot or ankle 
neater^ 
Never glanced more merry mischief in an eye, 
A very pretty creetur, — a very pretty creetur am I !" 

Finishing ofF the performance with a 
caper, and a fling, that would hare done 
credit to any ballet dancer in Paris, and 
a rapid, whirling pirouette, that brought 
me face to face with — Captain Brancepeth, 
who had entered unobserved, except by 
that treacherous Lizzie — and stood quietly 
at the door, an amused, and I hope not 
too critical a spectator! Liz (odious 
wretch ! how could 1 ever call her 
" dear ?*') burst into a shout of derisive 
laughter. Captain Brancepeth clapped his 
hands softly. 

" Brava ! Brava 1" cried he, " I have 
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seldom seen so true a sentiment so fit- 
tingly illustrated. Encore !" 

My confusion found vent in ire. 

" You have no business to intrude into 
our private sitting-room," I said, angrily. 
" You are extremely impertinent." 

"No, I am not," he replied, quietly, 
" I was sent by Lady Waldron with a 
message," 

" Then she may choose another mes- 
senger!" and I turned haughtily from 
him, though I fear my air of dignity 
must have been somewhat impaired by 
the effect of the wreath of candle-rufFs 
that I had forgotten upon my head. 

"Never mind her. Captain Brancepeth," 
laughed Lizzie, "she will forget and 
forgive presently. Molly can't bear 
malice !" 

" But I must be forgiven now /" and 
Captain Brancepeth threw himself between 
me and my chamber door, for which 
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I was in full retreat. " Miss St. Felix, 
must I kneel for pardon ?" 

I glanced at him from under my eye- 
lashes, and detected a laughter in his 
look — a laughter in his voice — which was 
intolerable, and not to be borne. I tried 
to pass by him in lofty silence; but he 
caught at the end of my sash, and, 
looking full in my face. 

" What f — no word ? 



t( 



* The grief that will not speak 

Whispers the o'er fraught heart, and bids it break." 



" Dear Miss Felix ! wouldn't it be a 
relief to you to — to — to — a la belle Ga- 
brielle, you know? don't mind me — I'm 
used to it !" 

But I tore my ribbon from his hand, 
rushed into my own room, and banged 
and bolted the door, as if he would have 
been likely to follow me there ; and then 
I sat down and cried! The pair of villains 
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I had quitted followed my disappearance 
with a brutal laugh; and then, I suppose 
Captain Brancepeth delivered his message 
to Lizzie ; for after exchanging a few 
words, I heard them leave the room — and 
I was alone with my tears. 

But they did not last long, I remembered 
that crying reddens one's eyes, and involves 
one's nose; and when my nose is ever so 
little red, it has a tiresome habit of lifting 
itself up to view to my eyes, as if it had 
a fire-fly settled on the tip of it That is 
a peculiarity unshared by Grecian, or aqui- 
line noses like yours, Janey. 

So, when Liz came back, she found mc 
quietly stitching a lace tucker into my 
dinner dress, quite forgetful of her insults; 
and she seemed to have forgotten them, 
too. 

"Only think, Mary!*' she said, as she 
came in. " Papa has called to-day to tell 
me to prepare to go home with him to- 
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morrow — and we have had such a begging 
and praying match, to induce him to let 
me stay a week or two longer." 

"But you succeeded, I hope ? Oh, Liz, 
I should be quite lost without you !" 

" Yes ! we succeeded. Lady Waldron 
said it would break up the party, and that 
no one was going to leave before Twelfth 
Night; and that I was your companion, 
for that you and Miss Delmar did not 
seem to * pull together' well ; and that if 
I went she was sure you would be restless 
immediately/' 

" And so I should — but you are to 
stop ?" 

" Yes, ten days longer ; but I do not 
think papa is quite satisfied. I fancy he 
has heard some of the idiotic gossip about 
Sir Locksley's matrimonial views, and thinks 
his daughter's dignity may be compromised 
by too long a visit !" 

^ I am sure he need not think that. Sir 
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Locksley takes no notice of us girls, beyond 
staring at us. Gabrielle is the only un- 
married woman he converses much with. 
Make haste, Liz, there's the first dinner 
bell." 

When we went down to dinner, we found 
that Lady Waldron had persuaded Mr. 
Beauchamp to remain the evening, and I 
enquired how the ladies at Lawn Cottage 
were going on, and whether M. de Mon- 
treuil had started for France to take posses- 
sion of his new inheritance. 

The Sheldens and Miss Vanston were 
well, he said; and the Count had not 
started for France, but his affairs were in 
the hands of a London lawyer, and he 
went frequently up and down to town to 
consult with him. 

" How they will miss him when he 
goes," I said, *' they are so attached to 
him." 

" Would it not be kind in you, my dear," 
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said the old gentleman, " if you were to 
console them with your sweet society for 
the loss of their friends? You have been 
here a long time now." 

" Only a fortnight, Mr. Beauchamp, and 
Ella, I know, is not thinking of leaving 
yet You know I came with her." 

** My dear child" — he began ; but the 
announcement of dinner broke ofF our 
dialogue, leaving me rather puzzled to 
account for his wish to get me away from 
Forest Court 

From time to time, during dinner, and 
afterwards, when he rejoined us in the 
drawing-room, I observed he was watching 
Gabriel le keenly, though he abated nothing 
of his courtly grace in addressing her; and 
he asked several seemingly careless ques- 
tions respecting her intimacy with Liz and 
me, and appeared relieved when they eli- 
cited the fact that we took as little part 
in her amusements as she did in ours. He 
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left early, however, as he had a long dark 
ride before him; and I wondered if Miss 
Hosmer, or that ill-natured old cat, Mrs. 
Twyning, had been setting him against 
Ella, somehow. While I was thus pon- 
dering, Willie Gillespie, who had ridden 
over with him, came up to me. 

" I say, Mary !" (we have fallen, you 
see, into the trick of the Ashfield set, of 
calling each other by our Christian names — 
horribly vulgar as I know it is). "Mary, 
has Captain Brancepeth shown you my 
ghost story ?" 

" Your ghost story ? No — have you 
turned author, Willie ?" 

Here Captain Brancepeth came up, with 
such an innocent, unconscious air of having 
quite forgotten my unseemly gambols of 
the morning, that I felt at once that my 
most becoming plan would be to seem to 
have forgotten his — impertinence also. 

" Why, Gillespie," he said, " you en-» 
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trusted that secret to me, as something 
which was to be preserved inviolate; how 
should Miss Felix have heard anything of 
it except from yourself?" 

" Oh, I remember now," I said; " Miss 
Hosmer persuaded Sir Locksley to offer a 
prize for the best original ghost story — to 
be read aloud one evening; but I thought 
that plan had been given up for lack of 
native talent?" 

"Not at all" (from Willie) "only the 
writers were mysterious, and secretive. 
There are several pens at work, I assure 
you." 

" And who is to be the censor?" 

" The public, of course. They are all 
to be read aloud in succession." 

" Ah ? Good gracious ! a live ghost 
would be far less frightful !" 

" But you will not be obliged to listen ; 
other diversions will be going on as 
usual It is only at the beginning of each 
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Story that we are expected to be assembled ; 
and the most successful story will be the 
one which best retains its audience." 

" Which," added Sir Locksley, who was 
standing near, "will be like a lady's 
lovers, easier to win than to keep, I 
fancy." 

"That, I imagine,*' said Gabrielle, with 
a sweet smile, "depends on the quality 
of both lovers and story ?' ' 

"Ah," said Sir Locksley, moving away 
to her side, " you think that true faith, 
like good wine, keeps well ? but — " 

What else he added I did not hear, 
for Gillespie continued speaking. 

" And I have written nearly half a splendid 
story — it will raise all the hair on your head," 
" Even if it were kept down by candle 
ruffs," said Captain Brancepeth soUo voce. (I 
darted a look of scorn at him,) "and I 
asked Captain Brancepeth to turn it over 
for me and make it readable for you; 

u 2 
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for I want you to see it before anyone 
else does. Of course I shall not let you 
see the denouement, that would spoil 
the effect. Where is it, Brancepeth ?" 

"It is in the secretaire in my room," 
replied his friend. " My dear fellow, how 
do you think Miss St. Felix could wear 
out her bright eyes, — pretty creeturs 
(another dagger glance from me) — " by 
poring over such a scrawl? It was less 
trouble to me to re-write some of your pages 
than to make the erasures and alterations 
necessary to make them decipherable for 
her." 

" Well, hand it over, there's a good 
fellow. I want you to read it, Mary, 
now, that I may take it back with 
me the first thing after breakfast." 

"I will read it when I go to bed, 
if Captain Brancepeth will give it to 
me. 

But at that moment Lady Waldron 
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called Captain Brancepeth ; and taking his 
keys from his waistcoat pocket he handed 
them to Gillespie, saying. 

"You will find it in the desk, don't 
forget to lock it again, I don't want 
my papers to be firing for the house- 
maid." 

The bedroom candles were being lighted 
when Willie returned with his treasure. 

'' I have tied it up tight with a 
piece of string, Mary, so please don't 
drop any of the sheets, for I know 
I could not write it over again." 

" And I don't know who would read 
it over again if you did," laughed Captain 
Brancepeth. "See, Miss St. Felix, here 
is a long candle for you. Mind you are 
not left in darkness in the midst of an ap- 
palling ghost scene !" 
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